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Director's  Column 

William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


Some  things  never  change!  Al- 
most 100  years  ago  a  man  and 
a  boy  sat  under  a  tree  and  fished. 
The  man  had  lost  a  leg  fighting 
in  the  Civil  War  and  the  boy  his 
grandson,  was  captivated  as  the 
old  soldier  spun  tales  by  the 
hour.  The  gentle  voice  of  an  un- 
hurried river  gliding  by  served 
as  the  perfect  accompaniment  to 
the  talk  of  the  two  anglers.  Occa- 
sionally, a  fish  interrupted  this 
harmony — hit  the  hook  and  re- 
minded them  of  the  ostensible 
reason  for  being  there. 

That  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  Today,  as  we  turn 
toward  the  21st  century,  that  boy 
(who  is  now  a  great  grandfather) 
is  fishing  with  his  great  grand- 
children. The  stories  are  different 
in  content;  they  tell  of  the  birth  of 
the  automobile,  airplane  and 
radio.  Yet,  these  tales  are  some- 
how the  same  in  rhythm,  as  the 
river  behind  them  speaks. 

Mr.ByronD.Pultz,of 
Roanoke,  will  turn  102  on  Au- 
gust 26.  That  in  itself  is  remark- 
able! It  is  also  worth  noting  the 
gift  his  son  in-law  presented 
him — a  lifetime  freshwater  fish- 
ing license. 

Available  since  the  early  80s, 


You're  Never  lb  Old 
Give  the  Gift  That  Lasts  a  Lifetime 


lifetime  fishing  and  hunting  li- 
censes allow  unlimited  use  for 
the  entire  life  of  the  bearer.  From 
birth  to  age  45,  the  price  of  either 
a  hunting  or  a  fishing  license  is 
$250.  As  the  potential  buyer  gets 
older,  the  price  is  reduced. 
Whether  bought  earlier  or  later 
in  life,  the  lifetime  license  saves 
money  and  time.  What  a  great 
way  to  give  a  present  that  is  liter- 
ally as  big  as  all  outdoors.  So,  on 
your  next  gift-giving  occasion 
we  invite  you  to  consider  the  gift 
that  will  produce  a  lifetime  of 
memories.  Some  things  never 
change! 


If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation or  an  application  for  Vir- 
ginia's Lifetime  Hunting  and /or 
Lifetime  Freshwater  Fishing  Li- 
cense, write  or  call: 

Department  of  Game  and 

Inland  Fisheries 

Permits  and  Lifetime 

Licensing 

P.O.  Box  11104 

Richmond,  VA  23230-1104 

Phone:  804/367-1076 

804/367-1000/VTDD 

FAX:  804/367-9147 

Internet:  http://www.dgif. 

state,  va.us 
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Mission  Statement 


To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife and inland 'fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of all '  species  to  save  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  oppomtnit)1  for  all  to  enjoy 
wildlife,  inland fish,  boating  and  related  outdoor  recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  u  'ith  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
James  S.  Gilmore  HI,  Governor 
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Story  by  Marc  N.  McGlade 
Photos  by  Dwight  Dyke 

At  only  3,100  acres,  Lake 
Chesdin  is  barely  on  the 
Virginia  state  map. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  its  small  size  as 
this  lake  is  a  tremendous  fishery,  and 
is  central  Virginia's  jewel  for  angling 
enthusiasts.  Considered  by  many 
strictly  a  recreational  lake,  anglers 
regularly  catch  a  surprising  number 
of  large  fish  of  different  species.  An 
added  bonus  is  that  being  a  relative- 
ly small  lake,  it  does  not  take  a  life- 
time to  learn. 

Lake  Chesdin  straddles  the 
Chesterfield  and  Dinwiddie  county 
lines  due  west  of  downtown  Peters- 
burg. It  is  a  water  supply  reservoir 
administered  by  the  Appomattox 
River  Water  Authority  and  fed  by 
the  Appomattox  River.  If  s  long  and 
thin  and  somewhat  riverine  in  ap- 
pearance as  it  stretches  approxi- 
mately twelve  miles  from  the 
George  F.  Brasfield  Dam  up  to  the 
Winterpock  Swamp.  Chesdin 
opened  to  the  public  in  1964. 

What's  The  Catch? 

Lake  Chesdin  has  a  12-  to  15-inch 
slot  limit  in  effect  for  bass,  which 
means  that  you  must  release  large- 
mouth  bass  if  they  fall  in  this  catego- 
ry. Fortunately,  however,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  bass  caught  surpass  15  inch- 


es. Besides  largemouth  bass,  Ches- 
din has  a  few  smallmouths  too. 
Fisheries  Biologist  Tom  Gunter, 
from  the  Ashland  Field  Office  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF)  said,  "The 
naturalized  smallmouths  (originally 
stocked  in  the  Appomattox  River 
years  ago)  have  shown  up  in  Ches- 
din." They  are  no  longer  stocked  in 
the  Appomattox  but  continue  to 
provide  occasional  action  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  lake. 

According  to  Tom,  only  two 
species  are  stocked  in  Lake  Chesdin: 
walleyes  and  stripers.  Stripers  are 
stocked  annually  at  a  rate  of  62,000 
fingerlings;  likewise  for  the 
walleyes,  except  they  are  stocked 
every  other  year.  Tom  spoke  highly 
of  the  striper  development.  He  said, 
"We're  not  on  par  with  Smith  Moun- 
tain, for  example,  but  more  like  Lake 
Anna.  Their  growth  rate  is  steady 
and  good."  Tom  mentioned  that  the 


Wltether  you  like  fishing  from  shore  or  a 
boat,  Lake  Chesdin  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  anglers.  Three  years 
ago,  in  an  effort  to  create  additional 
access,  a  handicapped  accessible  pier  was 
put  in  near  the  dam. 

walleyes  are  well  established  and 
his  netting  trips  have  resulted  in 
many  walleyes  in  the  eight-pound 
class,  with  the  average  approxi- 
mately four  pounds. 

Along  with  a  great  population  of 
large  bass,  Chesdin  offers  the  angler 
many  other  choices  too.  Large  black 
and  white  crappie  are  common- 
place, as  are  big  bluegill.  Tom  report- 
ed, "Chesdin's  a  tremendous  crap- 
pie lake,  and  definitely  one  of  the 
premier  lakes  in  the  state  for  large- 
mouth  bass."  Crappie  in  the  three- 
pound  range  are  occasionally 


caught  and  many  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  Bluegill,  redear  (shellcrack- 
ers),  pumpkinseed,  and  warmouth 
(stump  bass)  are  all  present  here  and 
are  chunky.  There  are  still  a  few  hy- 
brid stripers  left,  but  not  many  since 
the  walleye  and  striper  stocking  pro- 
grams replaced  the  hybrids  after  the 
spring  of  1987.  The  catfish  family  is 
mostly  made  up  of  channels,  al- 
though occasional  blue  cats  are 
caught  too.  The  chain  pickerel  popu- 
lation is  somewhat  scarce,  but  occa- 
sionally some  are  caught  while  bass 
fishing  with  lures  or  using  live  min- 
nows. 

The  forage  base  for  all  these 
species  is  the  gizzard  shad.  In  the  fu- 
ture, however,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fish  lift  (elevator)  at  the 
dam,  more  species  of  the  shad  fami- 
ly will  traverse  Lake  Chesdin  and 
the  Appomattox  River  system.  Ac- 


cording  to  Tom  Gunter,  "Once  the 
lift  at  the  Brasfield  Dam  is  complet- 
ed, along  with  various  fish  passages 
below  Chesdin  in  the  Appomattox, 
more  anadromous  species  such  as 
hickory  shad,  American  shad,  blue- 
back  herring,  and  alewives  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  upper  Appomat- 
tox and  Chesdin  systems." 

When  to  Go 

Like  most  good  fisheries  across 
the  Southeast,  your  best  chance  for  a 
lunker  is  spring  and  fall.  If  Chesdin 
has  a  single  drawback,  it's  the 
crowds.  This  great  fishery  is  no  se- 
cret to  locals  and  it  is  pressured  espe- 
cially in  the  springtime.  Recreational 
use  can  be  very  high  during  the 
summer  season.  This  promotes 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon 
angling  to  avoid  the  crowds.  When 
fall  hits,  however,  the  crowds  have 
left  and  the  fishing  can  be  exception- 


al. If  you  can  deal  with  the  crowds  in 
the  summertime  though,  you  may 
be  rewarded  with  a  truly  big  fish. 
Lake  Chesdin  tied  Western  Branch 
and  Lake  Prince  for  first  in  the  state 
in  1996  with  81  citation  large- 
mouths!  Eleven  of  those  large- 
mouths  were  caught  in  July,  so  the 
summer  season  can  still  provide 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Largemouths  are  not  the  only  ci- 
tation fish  at  Chesdin.  In  1996, 26  ci- 
tation crappie  were  brought  to  the 
scales.  That  gave  Lake  Chesdin  a 
ranking  of  third  in  the  state  for  the 
year  (Statistics  provided  courtesy  of 
theVDGIF). 

How-to  and  Whene-to 

Lake  Chesdin  is  a  fairly  easy  lake 
to  learn.  When  you  venture  out  to  a 
huge  body  of  water  such  as  Buggs 
Island  or  Lake  Gaston  it  can  some- 
times be  intimidating,  as  to  where  to 


Lake  Chesdin  has  good  populations  of 
crappie,  walleye  and  bluegill.  But  in 
recent  years  largemouth  bass  have  been 
making  headlines.  In  1996,  81  citation 
largemouth  bass  were  recorded.  An 
assortment  of  lures,  like  spinnerbaits, 
jigs,  plastic  worms  and  crankbaits  will 
work  throughout  the  lake. 


start.  Because  Chesdin  is  only  3,100 
acres  you  can  get  the  lay  of  the  land 
in  short  order. 

There  are  a  number  of  "commu- 
nity fishing  holes"  that  get  plenty  of 
pressure,  but  consistently  produce 
good  catches.  Many  of  these  are  in 
the  mid-lake  area.  The  mouths  of 
Whipponock  Creek  and  Stoney 
Creek,  Rocky  Run,  and  Basses  Creek 
are  just  a  few  of  the  productive 
areas.  The  Winterpock  Swamp, 
commonly  referred  to  by  the  locals 
as  "The  Swamp,"  (say  it  with  a  thick 
Southern  accent  please),  is  one  of  the 
favorites.  Getting  there  is  a  bit  of  a 
chore  however,  and  a  map  should  be 
followed  closely. 

From  Cattle  Creek  upward,  ex- 
treme care  must  be  taken  on  Lake 
Chesdin.  The  scenery,  water  color, 
and  structure  completely  change 
from  that  of  the  lower  lake  areas. 
Shoaling  and  siltation  have  taken 
place  from  the  Namozine  Creek  area 
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up  to  The  Swamp,  and  this  marks 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  lake. 

Chesdin  is  a  superb  spinnerbait, 
crankbait,  and  jig  lake  for  large- 
mouth  bass.  The  dominant  aquatic 
plant  is  the  water  willow  that  lines 
the  edges  of  much  of  its  shoreline. 
You  will  lose  some  lures  in  there,  but 
they  are  indeed  a  magnet  to  large 
bass,  crappie,  and  bluegill.  Ripping 
and  pitching  jigs,  or  paralleling  the 
weed  lines  with  spinnerbaits  and 
crankbaits  can  load  the  boat  in  a 
hurry.  Lake  Chesdin  is  not  a  very 
deep  lake,  although  there  are  some 
deep  holes. 

Lake  Chesdin  lies  due  west  of 
downtown  Petersburg.  It  is  easily 
accessed  from  1-95  or  1-85.  There  are 
five  launch  ramps  available  for  your 
use.  They  are  accessible  from  Routes 
601, 602,  and  623.  The  Lake  Chesdin 
Public  Boat  Landing  is  maintained 
by  the  VDGIF  and  is  a  free  facility 


with  ample  parking.  It  also  has  a 
handicap  accessible  fishing  pier  that 
is  60-feet  in  length. 

GMCO  produces  a  good  map  of 
Lake  Chesdin.  GMCO's  Pro  Series 
Map  of  Chesdin  is  tearproof  and  wa- 
terproof. A  map  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake 
Chesdin.  If  you  have  never  seen  or 
fished  Lake  Chesdin,  then  certainly 
locate  a  map  first,  study  it,  and 
choose  locations  that  the  season  and 
conditions  dictate. 

This  spring  and  summer  try  Lake 
Chesdin.  It's  not  just  for  recreational 
adventures;  you  just  might  hook  the 
fish  of  a  lifetime.  Good  luck  at  cen- 
tral Virginia's  jewel. 

Metre  McGlade  is  Regional  Editor  for  The 
Fishing  Line,  mid  Field  Editor  for  Chesa- 
peake Outdoor  Times  and  conducts  fish- 
ing seminars  at  outdoor  shoics  and  for  fish- 
ing organizations. 


Maps  &  Marinas 
on  Lake  Chesdin 

GMCO 

Attn:  George  Martin 

P.O.  Box  574 

Springfield,  VA  22150-9998 

1-888-H20-MAPS 

Cozv  Cove  Marina  &  Campground 
804/265-9000 

Lake  Chesdin  Public  Boat  Landing 

(VDGIF) 

804/367-1000 

Leonards  Campground 
804/732-9895 

Seven  Springs  Marina 
804/590-9356 

Whippernock  Marina  &  Camp- 
ground 
804/265-5252 
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Our  ancestors  believed  in  it. 

So,  can  learning  more  about 

the  phases  of  the  moon 

really  make  a 

difference  in  our  hunting 

and  fishing  success? 


by  Jack  Randolph 


They  say  werewolves  love  the 
full  moon  and  lovers  like  it  too, 
but  I'll  be  darned  if  I  do.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  the  full  moon  is 
probably  lots  better  for  loving  than  it 
is  for  hunting  or  fishing.  I  say  that 
because  I'm  afraid  I  have  more  ex- 
pertise concerning  the  latter  than  I 
have  the  former. 


When  you  speak  of  wildlife  you 
must  speak  in  generalities,  because 
wild  critters  have  a  way  of  bending 
the  rules.  I  have  learned  to  be  wary 
of  people  who  say  critters  always  do 
this  and  never  do  that.  It  simply 
doesn't  work  that  way.  Yet,  there  are 
days. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  a 
meeting  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore,  right  in  the  center  of  the  best 
goose  hunting  areas  and  during  the 


Many  hunters  have  found  that  deer 
movements  appear  to  be  affected  by  the 
various  stages  of  the  moon. 
Understanding  these  changes  can 
greatly  increase  a  hunter's  ability  in 
locating  deer. 

goose  hunting  season.  In  fact  our 
meeting  was  in  a  farmhouse  sur- 
rounded by  cornfields  that  were 
generously  sprinkled  with  pit  blinds 
for  hunting  geese.  Our  host  said  we 
should  bring  our  shotguns. 


Geese  were  a  bit  harder  to  come 
by  in  those  days  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  with  more  than 
a  little  anticipation.  I  learned  when  I 
arrived  that  we  were  to  hunt  early 
and  possibly  in  the  afternoon.  Busi- 
ness was  to  be  conducted  during  the 
day,  and  if  necessary,  during  the 
evening. 

I  was  awake  before  the  alarm 
clock  and,  after  a  quick  cup  of  coffee, 
I  made  the  short  hike  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  goose  blind,  but  as 


soon  as  I  left  the  house  my  heart 
sank.  Instead  of  stepping  into  the 
pre-dawn  blackness  I  expected,  the 
world  was  bathed  in  silvery  light 
from  a  beautiful  full  moon.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  the  generosity  of  our 
host  became  suspect. 

"Maybe,  this  day  will  be  an  ex- 
ception," I  hoped  as  I  scanned  a 
brightening  eastern  sky.  "After  all 
this  is  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  goose 
hunters'  Mecca."  I  continued  to 
watch  the  sky.  Occasionally,  I  heard 
geese  and  I  heard  swans,  too.  I  dug 
out  the  goose  call  and  made  like  a 
goose  (or  a  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof)  but  nothing  visited  the  field 
and  before  long  I  had  to  abandon  the 
blind  and  go  to  work. 

Everyone  had  the  same  result. 
Over  the  two  days  not  a  shot  was 
fired.  A  few  swans  came  to  visit,  but 
the  geese  stayed  away  in  droves.  It 
was  that  full  moon  thing.  Some  say 
the  geese  feed  all  night  on  the  full 
moon  and  spend  the  day  sitting 
safely  on  the  water.  Apparently,  this 
works  for  them.  Over  the  years  I 
came  to  learn  that  waterfowl  were  a 
lot  less  available  during  the  day 
when  the  moon  was  full  and  I  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  plan  accord- 
ingly. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  trapping  and  I  kept  de- 
tailed records.  Each  day  I  carefully 
recorded  the  weather  conditions 
and  the  phase  of  the  moon  and, 
based  upon  my  trapline  results,  I  ar- 
rived at  certain  conclusions. 

Most  animals,  I  discovered,  are 
active  on  warm,  dark,  damp  nights. 
In  fact  foggy  nights  are  among  the 
best.  There  are  exceptions,  however. 
Foxes  and  weasels,  in  particular, 
were  abroad  and  active  on  cold, 
clear  moonlight  nights. 

My  son,  John,  who  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful deer  hunter  with  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  muzzleloader,  has 
developed  a  few  rules  of  thumb  con- 
cerning the  phase  of  the  moon  and 
deer  hunting.  When  he  learned  that 
I  intended  to  include  his  views  in 
this  article  he  was  quick  to  caution 
that  the  activities  of  wildlife  are  also 
affected  by  the  weather,  particularly 
clouds  and  precipitation.  Some- 
times, he  says,  the  rules  don't  work. 


However,  he  has  noticed  that 
deer  movements  appear  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  various  stages  of  the 
moon,  at  least  during  the  hunting 
season  when  John  made  most  of  his 
observations. 

One  of  John's  observations  is  you 
can  expect  more  deer  movement  at 
mid-day  when  the  moon  is  full.  He 
places  the  most  active  time  at  be- 
tween 11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  During  the 
new  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  deer 
appear  to  move  most  during  a  two 
hour  period  at  dawn  and  again  at 
dusk.  He  also  noted  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  more  daylight  deer  activ- 
ity during  the  second  new  moon  of 
archery  season.  He  didn't  say  so,  but 
I  assume  the  greater  activity  reflects 
the  increased  deer  activity  during 
the  rutting  season.  He  emphasized 
that  activity  periods,  whenever  they 
occurred,  seldom  lasted  more  than 
two  hours. 

During  dark  cloudy  weather 
John  believes  deer  move  all  day 
long,  regardless  of  the  phase  of  the 
moon.  Further,  deer  often  key  their 
activity  to  routine  human  activity  in 
the  area.  If  roads  are  busy  during  the 
rush  hour  they  frequently  stay  away 
from  them  until  the  traffic  drops  off. 

One  of  my  favorite  activities  is 
fishing  for  striped  bass  at  night  and 
I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  when  the  full 
moon  switches  on  the  fishing 
switches  off.  Of  course,  when  I  was  a 
young  fellow  and  had  unlimited 
time  to  fish,  I  fished  full  moon  or  no 
full  moon.  I  found  that  the  full  moon 
affected  fishing  more  in  the  rivers 
and  bays  than  it  did  in  the  ocean. 
This  could  be  because  I  fished  more 
at  night  in  the  rivers  and  bays  than  I 
did  in  the  ocean. 

During  a  full  moon  we  would 
seek  spots  covered  in  deep  shadows 
and  we  were  very  careful  about 
lights.  Fish,  we  learned,  like  to  feed 
around  fixed  lights  such  as  those 
under  bridges  or  on  piers,  but  they 
fear  moving  light.  Most  fish  have  an 
ingrained  fear  of  moving  shadows. 
If  s  a  matter  of  survival  from  attacks 


from  above  by  other  fish  or  predato- 
ry birds.  I  feel  that  a  moving  light  af- 
fects them  much  the  same  way. 

One  night  a  friend  of  mine,  fish- 
ing in  a  full  moon,  found  a  shadowy 
spot  along  an  inland  waterway 
where  he  cast  bucktails  for  striped 
bass.  He  caught  quite  a  few  that 
night,  but  as  he  measured  them  in 
the  dark  against  notches  cut  in  his 
gaff  handle,  he  discovered  that  most 
of  the  fish  were  under  the  18-inch 
minimum  so  he  threw  them  back. 
However,  as  dawn  broke  he  discov- 
ered to  his  amazement  that  the  three 


Anglers  have  long  known  that  fishing 
at  night  in  the  shadows  of  the  moon  is 
a  great  way  to  catch  species  like 
walleye,  which  are  light  sensitive. 
Fishing  at  night  is  also  a  great  way  to 
beat  the  stifling  daytime  heat  of 


summer. 


"stripers"  he  kept  were  gray  trout  or 
weakfish.  Apparently,  all  night  long 
he  was  releasing  weakfish  that,  at 
the  time,  were  protected  by  no  mini- 
mum size  limit. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I 
ever  saw  took  place  a  couple  years 
ago  at  a  deer  camp  in  Prince  George 
County.  To  the  west  the  full  moon 
was  setting  in  all  its  glory,  looking 


more  like  a  sunrise  than  a  moonset. 
And  in  the  east  there  was  the  sun 
just  clearing  the  horizon.  If  you  want 
an  exercise  in  futility  try  to  capture 
both  the  rising  sun  and  the  setting 
moon  on  film  on  the  same  frame! 

As  you  may  suspect  I  prefer  to 
hunt  and  fish  when  the  moon  is  not 
full,  except,  of  course,  when  in- 
clement weather  cancels  out  its  ef- 
fect. 

Through  history  the  phases  of  the 
moon  have  had  a  great  influence  on 
human  behavior  and  thought.  In 
Roman  mythology  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  the  hunt,  also  moonlighted 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  There 
are  places  where  incantations  to 
bring  rain  are  still  directed  to  Diana 
whose  power  over  the  moon,  thus 
the  tides,  would  bring  water. 

Of  course,  the  power  of  the  moon, 
actually  its  gravitational  effect,  over 
the  tides  is  well  known.  Most  of  us 
are  probably  aware  that  the  highest 
tides  usually  occur  on  the  full  moon, 
but  fewer  may  know  that  equally 
high  tides  come  with  the  new  moon, 
too.  These  high  tides,  which  occur 
twice  a  month,  are  called  spring 
tides. 

Of  course,  wind  affects  the  tides, 
too.  When  a  high  tide  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  strong  winds  off  the 
ocean  the  tides  are  higher,  not  only 
in  the  ocean  and  the  bay,  but  on  the 
tidal  rivers  and  creeks  many  miles 
inland.  Conversely,  westerly  winds 
can  stop  high  tides  from  reaching 
their  potential  or  they  can  make  the 
low  tides  lower.  The  low  tides  that 
occur  when  the  moon  is  at  first  or 
last  quarter  are  called  neap  tides. 

One  aspect  of  the  moon's  behav- 
ior is  used  by  successful  fishermen. 
This  is  keeping  track  of  the  time  the 
moon  rises  and  when  it  sets.  Occa- 
sionally, fish  turn  on  at  moonrise  or 
moonset,  particularly  if  it  occurs 
after  dark. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  supersti- 
tion associated  with  the  moon.  If,  for 
example,  you  carry  a  lucky  rabbif  s 
foot  and  it  hasn't  been  all  that  lucky 
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for  you,  the  problem  may  be  that  the 
foot  wasn't  taken  from  the  rabbit  by 
moonlight  as  it  should  have  been. 

Are  you  aware  that  root  crops 
should  be  planted  on  a  waning 
moon  and  fruit  trees  should  be 
pruned  only  on  a  waxing  moon?  A 
full  moon,  you  should  know,  is  good 
for  planting  parsnips.  You  are  surely 
aware  that  apples  picked  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon  are  less  apt  to  rot.  Farm- 
ers obtain  better  meat  and  wool  if 
taken  on  the  full  moon.  In  France,  at 
one  time,  it  was  legal  to  fell  timber 
only  during  a  waxing  moon  when 
the  wood  was  driest,  and  babies 
should  be  shown  to  a  growing  moon 
to  promote  growth.  This  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  great 
many  superstitions  surrounding  the 
moon. 

My  mother  used  to  use  the  say- 
ing. "Once  in  a  blue  moon"  to  de- 
scribe something  that  seldom  hap- 
pened. As  a  child  I  used  to  look  for  a 
blue  moon  but  I  never  saw  one,  al- 
though I  have  heard  such  a  phe- 
nomenon actually  occurs.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  moons  with  big  halos 
around  them  and  Mom  said  they 
were  a  sign  of  snow  or  rain,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  learned  that  the  term  "blue  moon" 
was  the  name  given  to  the  second 
full  moon  that  rarely  occurred  dur- 
ing the  same  calendar  month.  The 
average  time  it  takes  a  moon  to  go 
through  all  of  its  phases  during  a 
month  is  a  bit  over  29  days.  As  a  re- 
sult the  moon  "earns  some  time" 
making  it  possible  for  one  month  to 
have  two  full  moons  less  than  every 
3  years.  However,  because  the 
lengths  of  months  vary  and  the  ef- 
fect of  leap  year,  blue  moons  don't 
happen  with  exact  regularity.  In  fact, 
next  year  we  will  enjoy  two  blue 
moons,  with  one  coming  in  January 
and  the  other  in  March. 

The  native  Americans,  and  others 
had  names  for  each  moon.  Of  course 
these  names  varied  by  tribe  and 
where  they  lived.  A  cold  winter 
moon  could  be  the  "moon  of  snap- 


ping limbs"  or  an  early  fall  moon 
may  be  the  "moon  of  the  black  buf- 
falo calves"  because  it  was  then  that 
they  shed  their  lighter  calf  coats  and 
took  on  the  darker  colors  of  the 
adults.  Usually,  the  names  of  the 
moon  are  related  to  natural  events, 
such  as  the  arrival  of  spawning  mi- 
gratory fish,  the  flights  of  waterfowl, 
the  falling  of  the  leaves,  the  harvest 
of  crops  or  the  rising  of  sap  in  the 
sugar  maples. 


Although  the  moon  continues  to 
have  great  influence  on  the  lives  of 
all  the  creatures  on  earth,  we 
shouldn't  let  the  phase  of  the  moon 
prevent  us  from  at  least  trying  to 
hunt  or  fish,  because  moon  or  no 
moon,  the  best  time  to  hunt  or  fish  is 
when  you  have  the  time.    □ 

Jack  Randolph  is  an  avid  outdoorsman 
and  a  freelance  writer  who  lives  in  Colo- 
nial Heights,  Virginia. 
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Story  and  photos 
by  King  Montgomery 
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he  Potomac  River  flows 
for  383  miles  from  its 
source  at  Fairfax  Stone  in 
West  Virginia  to  Point  Lookout, 
Maryland,  and  Smith  Point,  Virginia 
where  it  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Little 
Falls  and  Great  Falls,  the  lower  Po- 
tomac is  a  tidal  estuary,  an  arm  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  almost  a 
thousand  miles  of  shoreline  along  its 
108  mile  length. 

A  River  of  History 

In  1608,  Captain  John  Smith 
sailed  up  the  Potomac  River  and  re- 
ported seeing  more  fish  in  one  place 
than  he  had  ever  seen  before.  The 
Native  American  communities 
along  the  river  relied  on  fish  for  food 
and  trade.  The  native  word  "Po- 
towmeke"  according  to  some,  ap- 
parently described  the  Potomac  as  a 
"trading  place,"  and  other  sources 
say  the  word  means  "comes  by 
water."  The  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  word  "Patawomeck,"  as  it  was 
recorded  by  John  Smith  during  the 
voyage,  are  unknown.  When  Euro- 
pean settlers  established  home- 
steads and  towns,  sturgeon  were  so 
thick  a  major  commercial  fishery 
flourished  and,  as  a  result,  this  an- 
cient species  of  fish  no  longer  swims 
the  Potomac  River. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  the  British 
sailed  up  the  river  and  burned  parts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  includ- 
ing the  White  House.  During  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  river  was  a 
boundary,  not  only  between  Con- 
federate Virginia  and  Union  Mary- 
land, but  also  between  opposing 
armies  and  ways  of  life.  In  battles  at 
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Harper's  Ferry,  Antietam,  and  Get- 
tysburg, the  Potomac  played  a  vital 
role  as  a  natural  obstacle  that  had  to 
be  crossed  in  attacks  or  retreats.  Nu- 
merous battles  and  skirmishes  were 
fought  along  the  river's  course  and 
the  blood  of  Americans  on  both 
sides  stained  the  waters. 

As  agriculture  and  industry  de- 
veloped and  prospered  in  the  fertile 
Potomac  piedmont,  by-products  of 
humankind's  ignorance  and  uncon- 


cern turned  the  river  into  a  foul- 
smelling,  stagnant,  almost  lifeless 
body  of  water.  By  1960,  the  river  was 
virtually  dead,  but  those  who  inher- 
ited the  problem  began  looking  for  a 
solution.  The  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1968  established  a  long-term  plan 
and  funds  for  cleaning  the  Potomac, 
and  by  the  1980s,  the  river  was  well 
on  the  way  to  ecological  recovery. 
Since  the  late  1980s,  in  spite  of  some 
continued  pollution,  both  industrial 
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and  agricultural,  the  Potomac  has 
become  one  of  the  better  tidal  bass 
fishing  rivers  in  the  United  States.  I 
fear,  though,  that  we  anglers  are  lov- 
ing this  fragile  ecosystem  to  death, 
and  even  in  the  era  of  catch-and-re- 
lease,  the  fishery  is  slowly  on  the 
way  down.  This  growing  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  continuing  develop- 
ment along  the  river  which  destroys 
more  of  the  fragile  riparian  buffer 
that  filters  runoff. 


The  Fish,  the  Habitat, 
and  the  Tides 

The  Citv  of  Washington,  D.C. 
owns  the  11  miles  of  the  Potomac 
River  from  below  Little  Falls  near 
Langley  to  the  draw  span  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  that  con- 
nects Maryland  and  Virginia  \ia  In- 
terstate 95  and  the  Capital  Beltwav. 
The  remainder  of  the  river,  from 
shore  to  shore,  up  and  down-stream 


Sunrise  is  often  the  best  time  to  fish. 
Fish  are  "talking  up"  and  usually  feed 
actively  both  then  and  in  the  twilight 
hours. 


from  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
longs to  Maryland  and  forms  its 
boundary  with  Virginia.  Of  the  60 
plus  species  of  fish  in  these  waters, 
the  species  most  pursued  by  anglers 
are  the  largemouth  black  bass,  the 
striped  bass,  several  catfish,  hickorv 
shad,  white  and  yellow  perch,  and 
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Potomac  River  Fisheries  Commission 
(PRFC)  jurisdiction  marker  near  the 
entrance  to  Virginia's  Little  Hunting 
Creek.  The  signs  also  serve  as  nesting 
platforms  for  ospreys. 


sunfish,  including  bluegill  and  crap- 
pie. 

The  largemouth  bass  is  the  pre- 
dominate game  species  and  it  has  a 
variety  of  habitat  to  choose  from.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  tidal  river  from 
the  historic  Fletcher's  Boat  House  in 
the  District,  the  river  narrows,  be- 
comes even  more  rocky,  and  has  a 
strong  current  when  the  tide  is  mov- 
ing. If  George  Washington  really 
had  thrown  a  silver  dollar  across  the 
tidal  Potomac  River,  he  would  have 
done  it  somewhere  near  here,  at  the 
river's  narrowest  stretch.  While  fish- 
ing is  good  from  below  the  falls  to 
the  Wilson  Bridge  on  both  sides, 
some  of  the  best  angling,  comple- 
mented by  great  bird-  and  wildlife- 
watching  opportunities,  are  in  the 
Virginia  tributaries  of  the  tidal  Po- 
tomac River. 

Virginia's  Potomac 

The  Potomac  River  Fisheries 
Commission  (PRFC)  was  formed 
decades  ago  by  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land to  moderate  disputes  between 
the  watermen  of  the  two  states  who 
had  taken  to  armed  violence  to  pro- 
tect their  "territories"  where  they 
worked  the  water  for  the  numerous 
oysters  and  marketable  fishes  that 
inhabited  the  river.  Today  the  PRFC, 
located  in  Colonial  Beach,  establish- 
es commercial  and  sport  fishing  reg- 
ulations and  issues  licenses  and  per- 
mits for  the  main  stem  of  the  tidal 
Potomac  River  from  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bridge  at  Alexandria,  to  the 
Highway  301  Bridge  near  Morgan- 
town,  Maryland.  The  Commission 
is  comprised  of  members  selected 
by  each  state's  governor  and  is  fund- 
ed by  both  states.  An  executive  di- 
rector and  small  support  staff  effi- 
ciently conduct  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  the  PRFC. 

The  PRFC's  jurisdictional  limits 
are  marked  on  the  river  by  promi- 
nent signs  near  the  mouths  of  the 
tributaries.  Virginia  tributaries  are 
marked  with  a  number  and  "PRV," 
while  Maryland  is  "PRM."  The  sign 
posts  provide  a  platform  for  osprey 
to  build  their  nests  in  the  spring  and 
raise  their  chicks  in  relative  safety 
from  predators.  Beyond  these 


"PRV"  signs  are  some  very  interest- 
ing places. 

The  Old  Dominion  has  11  fresh- 
water tributaries  of  the  tidal  Po- 
tomac River.  From  the  District  of 
Columbia  downriver,  they  are:  Four 
Mile  Run,  Little  Hunting  Creek, 
Dogue  Creek,  Gunston  Cove/Po- 
hick  Bay,  Occoquan  River,  Neabsco 
Creek,  Powells  Creek,  Quantico 
Creek,  Chopawamsic  Creek,  Aquia 
Creek,  and  Potomac  Creek.  Each 
tributary  is  unique,  with  its  own  dis- 
tinct personality  and  flavor.  Let's 
take  a  brief  look  at  three  of  them:  Lit- 
tle Hunting  Creek,  the  Occoquan 
River,  and  Aquia  Creek. 

Little  Hunting  Creek 

If  you  head  your  boat  directly  at 
George  Washington's  home,  Mount 
Vernon,  and  turn  right,  to  starboard, 
that  is,  before  encountering  the  tree- 
lined  shore,  you  will  be  on  course  for 
Little  Hunting  Creek.  Although  it  is 
the  most  developed  of  Virginia's 
tributaries  on  one  side,  where  the 
bank  is  lined  with  houses  and  pri- 
vate boat  docks,  the  south  side  is  a 
pristine  spatterdock  field  and 
marsh. 

Like  many  small  tributaries  of  the 
tidal  Potomac,  Little  Hunting  Creek, 
once  navigable  by  sizeable  boats,  is 
badly  silted  and  very  shallow,  par- 
ticularly noticeable  at  low  tide. 
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Runoff  from  lawns  and  garden  fer- 
tilizers carries  nitrates,  phosphates, 
and  other  nutrients  into  the  shallow 
creek,  and  algae  blooms  are  not  un- 
common, particularly  during  the 
summer  months  and  during  peri- 
ods of  low  rainfall.  Regardless,  the 
creek  has  a  serene  and  pleasant  feel, 
due  mainly  to  the  no  boat-wake 
zone  throughout.  Canoes  are  at 
home  in  this  friendly  little  creek. 

The  marshy  side  of  Little  Hunting 
Creek,  with  its  acres  of  spatterdock, 
a  type  of  lily  pad,  supports  observ- 
able populations  of  great  blue  heron, 
osprey,  geese  and  ducks,  swans,  and 
the  ever-colorful  redwing  black- 
birds. In  the  spring,  dead  trees  and 
specially-built  platforms  provide 
places  for  osprey  nests.  Heron  stand 
motionless  in  the  pads;  you  often 
won't  see  them  until  they  dart  for- 
ward to  spear  a  hapless  fish,  or  they 
take  wing  with  a  reproachful 
squawk  as  you  come  too  close  to 
their  space.  These  large,  ungainly 
birds  remind  me  of  prehistoric 
pterodactyls,  and  are  always  fun  to 
watch. 

Resident  sunfish,  largemouth 
bass,  catfish,  and  striped  bass  some- 
times hang  out  around  the  bridge  at 
the  entrance  to  the  creek,  particular- 
ly when  the  water  is  moving  from 
tidal  activity.  The  water  near  and 
under  the  bridge  is  deep,  almost  20 


feet  at  high  tide,  and  the  stripers 
stage  there  to  intercept  bait  fish 
moving  with  the  flooding  or  ebbing 
tide.  Due  to  the  constricted  mouth  of 
the  creek,  the  water  literally  rips 
under  the  old  stone  bridge. 

Inside  the  creek,  the  two  major 
patterns  for  catching  sunfish  and 
bass  are  working  the  edges  of  the 
spatterdock  on  the  one  side  or  cast- 
ing to  the  numerous  pilings  of  the 
boat  docks  that  line  the  other  side  of 
the  creek.  For  stripers,  cast  deep  div- 
ing crankbaits  or  streamers  on  a 
sinking  tip  fly  line  at  the  bridge 
when  the  water  is  moving  either  in 
or  out. 

The  Occoquan  River 

The  course  of  the  tidal  Occoquan 
River  is  interrupted  by  the  dam  near 
the  small  town  of  Occoquan.  Behind 
the  dam  is  the  Occoquan  Reservoir, 
owned  by  the  Fairfax  County  Water 
Authority,  and  a  great  fishing  hole  in 
its  own  right.  But  that's  another 
story. 

The  historic  community  of  Occo- 
quan, now  a  center  for  arts  and 
crafts,  was  a  boom  town  in  the  early 
19th  century  with  tobacco  ware- 
houses, and  flour  and  cotton  mills. 
The  small  port  of  Occoquan  was  a 
base  of  supply  for  both  the  Union 
and  Confederate  sides  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  the  site  of  several 
skirmishes.  The  river  was  navigable 
then,  but  now  it  is  heavily  silted  and 
only  small  boats  can  navigate  the 
narrow  channel  at  idle  speed. 

The  mouth  of  the  Occoquan  River 
is  flanked  by  Occoquan  Bay  to  the 
south  and  Belmont  Bay  to  the  north. 
The  Mason  Neck  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Mason  Neck  State  Park 
are  on  the  main  Potomac  River  and 
Belmont  Bay.  These  wild  lands, 
along  with  the  Pohick  Bay  Regional 
Park,  administered  by  the  Northern 
Virginia  Regional  Park  Authority, 
form  the  Mason  Neck  Cooperative 
Management  Area,  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  an  ecosystem  that 
supports  aquatic,  avian,  and  terres- 
trial animals  and  plants  of  all  de- 
scription. The  area  is  home  to  Amer- 
ican bald  eagles,  great  blue  herons, 
ospreys,  numerous  songbirds,  and 


(Top)  The  quaint  town  of  Occoquan  is 
home  to  marinas,  restaurants  and  arts 
and  craft  shops.  When  fishing  the 
Occoquan  River,  plan  to  tie  up  here 
for  lunch.  (Below)  The  marshy 
environs  of  Mason  Neck  are  home  to 
numerous  species  of  plants  and 
animals. 
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other  endemic  and  migratory  birds 
including  waterfowl. 

Both  Occoquan  Bay  and  Belmont 
Bay  can  be  good  fishing  grounds  for 
largemouth  bass,  panfish,  and  cat- 
fish. These  fish  will  congregate 
where  there  is  aquatic  vegetation, 
brushpiles,  and  trees  that  wash  in 
with  storms,  and  where  dropoffs  are 
present.  At  the  narrower  part  of  the 
river,  the  fish-catching  patterns  in- 
clude the  pilings  at  the  numerous 
boat  docks  and  marinas,  the  abut- 
ments to  the  road  and  rail  bridges 
that  cross  the  river,  and  the  blow 
downs  and  rocks  that  line  the 
shores. 

The  Occoquan  River  is  home  to  a 
constant  stream  of  pleasure  boats, 
particularly  during  the  summer, 
and  they  tend  to  stay  in  the  channel, 
which,  fortunately,  is  a  no-wake 
zone.  Except  for  a  near  constant  gen- 
tle rocking  caused  by  the  boat  traffic, 
the  profusion  of  pleasure  boaters 
won't  bother  the  serious  or  not-so- 
serious  angler. 

Aquia  Creek 

Aquia  Creek,  the  largest  Virginia 
tributary  of  the  freshwater  reaches 
of  the  tidal  Potomac  River,  has  long 
been  a  favorite  of  mine.  At  its 
mouth,  on  the  south  side,  some 
aquatic  vegetation  still  grows,  and 
largemouth  bass  and  stripers  ply  the 
area  in  search  of  cover  and  food  here 
and,  a  little  further  into  the  creek,  at 
the  pilings  of  the  rail  bridge.  The 
mouth  and  attendant  bays  quickly 
taper  to  a  narrow,  spatterdock-lined 
creek.  This  also  is  the  beginning  of 
both  the  no  wake  zone  and  a  good 
fishing  area,  an  unbeatable  combi- 
nation that  persists  for  several  miles. 

Bass,  panfish,  catfish,  and  carp 
hang  out  in  and  around  the  spatter- 
dock  fields  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  but  the  fishing  is  best  where 
the  creek  channel  is  near  the  pads. 
Just  a  few  feet  difference  in  water 
depth  out  from  the  vegetation 
makes  a  big  difference  in  an  area's 
ability  to  hold  fish.  Here  and  there  in 
the  creek  are  boat  docks,  brush  piles, 
fallen  trees  and,  as  you  progress  fur- 
ther into  the  creek,  beaver  huts.  This 
structure  provides  cover  for  preda- 


tor and  prey  alike  and  so  should  be 
fished  thoroughly. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Aquia  Har- 
bor was  a  supply  base  for  whichever 
side  owned  the  terrain  at  the  time. 
The  rail  line  from  Richmond  termi- 
nated at  Aquia.  Wagons  and  ships 
would  load  goods  and  continue  the 
journey  to  the  north,  often  to  the 
bustling  port  of  Alexandria.  Once 
the  rail  line  was  completed,  Aquia 
lost  status  as  a  serious  port. 

Aquia  becomes  more  developed 
farther  up  the  creek,  but  the  fish  and 
wildlife  still  abound.  Waterfowl  and 
aquatic  birds  are  plentiful  much  of 
the  year,  and  beaver  and  muskrat 
are  present.  Songbirds  roost  in  the 
trees  along  the  banks,  and  swan 
pairs  can  be  spotted  now  and  then. 
Osprey  and  bald  eagles  work  the 
thermals,  soaring  above  the  water, 
ever  watchful  for  a  bite  to  eat.  The 
creek  is  a  living  place  and  a  pleasure 
to  visit. 

At  Aquia  Harbor,  nearing  the  end 
of  the  navigable  part  of  the  creek,  the 
marina  docks  provide  cover  for 
many  fishes  including  larger-than- 
average  crappie  that  can  be  caught 
here  all  year  long.  Although  the 
water  is  public,  the  docks  and  the 
shore  are  privately  owned  and 
should  be  respected.  Often  the 


friendly  locals  can  tell  you  where  the 
big  fish  are  and  what  the  best  bait  or 
lure  might  be. 

The  Virginia  freshwater  tribu- 
taries of  the  tidal  Potomac  River  are 
great  places  to  visit  to  fish,  watch 
wildlife,  or  just  enjoy  being  out- 
doors and  on  the  water.  Each  is 
unique,  with  its  own  personality, 
and  with  its  own  diverse  population 
of  wild  animals  and  plants,  all  thriv- 
ing in  harmony  with  those  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  visit  now  and  then. 

The  best  fishing  reference  and  list 
of  boat  launching  ramps  on  the  Po- 
tomac and  its  tributaries  is  Ken  Pen- 
rod's  Tidal  Potomac  River  Fishing 
Bible,  PPC  Publications,  1997,  soft- 
cover,  269  pages,  $25  (includes  ship- 
ping and  handling).  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  order  call  (301)  937- 
0010.  An  excellent  reference  for  the 
entire  Potomac  River  drainage  from 
the  Fairfax  Stone  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  The  Potomac  River  Guide  by 
Kevin  C.  Flynn  and  Elizabeth  S. 
Wooster,  1995,  softcover,  ring 
bound.  Call  (301)  652-6659  for  more 
information  or  to  order.    □ 

King  Montgomery  is  an  award-winning 
outdoor  writer  from  Annandale.  He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife. 


Eddie  Martin  caught  this  catfish  on  a  plastic  worm  while  bass  fishing.  When  you 
cast  your  bait  into  Virginia's  tributaries  of  the  tidal  Potomac  River,  you  never 
know  what  will  bite. 
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ove  Hunting 
in  Virginia 


With  plenty  of 

birds  and  lots  of 

places  to  go, 

doves  are 

traditionally  the 

start  of  fall's 

hunting 
adventure. 


by  Gerald  Almy 


^T~""N  /  he  farm  was  a  small 
T  ^■'y  one,  just  over  30  acres. 
V»^  But  as  I  drove  the  back 
roads  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
searching  for  a  place  to  hunt  doves, 
it  immediately  caught  my  eye.  It 
was  clearly  an  old-school  type  of 
farm,  run  by  someone  not  yet  con- 
verted to  the  clean,  modern  ap- 
proach that  too  often  leaves  little 
habitat  for  wildlife. 

There  were  brushy  hedgerows 
and  corners  and  a  honeysuckle-cov- 
ered fence  separating  two  small 
cornfields.  It  was  also  clear,  that  a  lit- 


tle corn  had  been  left  by  the  harvest- 
ing machine.  Another  fallow  weed 
field  also  offered  seeds  for  hungry 
mourning  doves.  A  small  pond  pro- 
vided water  and  there  were  several 
large  trees  between  the  fields  that 
the  birds  could  perch  in.  A  woods 
nearby  and  scattered  clumps  of 
cedars  offered  choice  roosting  spots. 
To  find  everything  a  dove  or  flock 
of  doves  needs  in  such  a  small  con- 
fined area — food,  cover  and  water — 
was  like  discovering  a  treasure. 
Now  my  only  fear  was  that  the 
lucky  farmer  who  had  this  ideal 
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setup  wouldn't  let  anyone  else  enjoy 
it.  I  certainly  couldn't  blame  him  if 
that  was  his  choice,  but  I  stopped  in 
to  chat  and  asked  permission  to 
hunt  anyway. 

I  knew  I  had  several  things  going 
for  me.  First  was  I  lived  in  the  area. 
Secondly,  I  was  by  myself  and 
wouldn't  be  bringing  a  whole  crowd 
onto  his  farm.  Third,  it  was  several 
weeks  into  the  season  and  the  "dove 
mania"  that  swirls  on  opening  day 
had  largely  faded;  now  only  a  few 
diehards  were  out  looking  for  this 
fleet- winged  gray  quarry. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  a  one-day  hunt.  Pulling 
the  pickup  off  next  to  one  of  the 
cornfields,  I  knew  immediately 
there  were  plenty  of  birds  left.  I  saw 
several  doves  on  a  power  line  and 
more  in  the  branches  of  a  dead  apple 
tree.  As  I  tried  to  shut  the  truck  door 
quietly,  the  soft  whistling  of  wings 
greeted  my  ears.  Over  a  dozen  birds 
rose  at  the  clicking  metallic  sound, 
flew  a  few  yards,  then  settled  back 
down. 

Clearly,  I  couldn't  barge  into  this 
small  field  without  scattering  all  of 
the  doves  in  it,  so  I  snuck  behind  a 
hedgerow  to  an  adjacent  overgrown 
field,  then  worked  my  way  out 


along  a  brushy  point  to  an  oak  tree 
jutting  out  into  the  cornfield. 

The  flying  was  fast  and  furious 
that  cool,  overcast  day,  with  doves 
coming  in  low  and  fast  past  my  loca- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  oak.  The  birds 
flew  in  flurries,  which  is  typical 
dove  behavior.  Twice  I  went  to  re- 
trieve downed  doves  and  had  two 
or  three  more  zoom  overhead  as  I 
tried  to  get  back  to  the  cover  of  the 
stand.  A  limit  came  quickly,  almost 
too  quickly  that  afternoon. 

That's  the  way  dove  hunting  can 
be  in  Virginia.  And  that7 s  why  this 
sport  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
types  of  upland  gunning  in  the  state. 
Both  resident  and  migratory  birds 
are  found  everywhere,  from  the  vast 
sprawling  grain  fields  of  the  tidewa- 
ter and  piedmont  to  the  small  patch- 
work farms  in  the  mountains.  And, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  you 
don't  have  to  hunt  on  the  first  day  of 
the  season  or  with  a  crowd  of  other 
people  to  enjoy  this  sport  as  my  solo, 
mid-season  outing  proved. 

Hunting  in  the  early  season  is 
usually  for  resident  doves.  Typically 
there  are  around  15  million  birds  in 
Virginia  when  the  season  opens. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  these  are 
harvested  by  hunters — around  10 
percent — though  as  much  as  70  per- 
cent of  the  dove  population  dies 
each  year.  As  nights  grow  colder  to 
the  north,  more  and  more  doves 
begin  filtering  down  from  states 
such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  By  the  time  the  last 
segment  of  the  season  opens  in  De- 
cember, as  many  as  50  million  doves 
may  be  in  the  state. 

Location 

Virginians  have  plenty  of  good 
places  to  pursue  these  large  num- 
bers of  birds;  places  where  obtaining 
the  12  a  day  limit  is  not  out  of  the 
realm  of  possibility.  And  if  you  don't 
take  a  limit,  chances  are  you'll  at 
least  bag  enough  for  a  tasty  dinner 
of  baked,  fried  or  grilled  doves. 

Private  property  is  often  the  best 
bet  for  this  quarry.  If  you  either 
check  around  well  before  the  season, 
or  wait  until  a  few  weeks  into  it,  like 
I  did,  many  landowners  will  be  will- 
ing to  let  you  hunt.  This  is  particu- 


Many  of  Virginia's  wildlife 
management  areas  offer  excellent  dove 
hunting.  Crops  like  sunflowers,  wheat, 
corn  and  millet  are  picked,  mowed,  or 
disked  just  before  the  season,  which 
helps  to  create  prime  hunting 
conditions. 


larly  true  if  you're  by  yourself  or  tell 
them  you  just  plan  to  bring  one  or 
two  other  friends,  not  a  truckload  of 
shooters.  Some  may  charge  a  small 
fee  for  hunting.  Others  will  give  per- 
mission simply  to  be  friendly. 

To  find  good  dove  areas,  drive 
around  in  the  area  you  hope  to  hunt 
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and  look  for  concentrations  of  birds 
on  telephone  or  power  wires,  in 
large  trees  (particularly  dead  ones), 
or  flying.  Look  for  good  setups  with 
weed  seeds,  cut  corn,  freshly  cut 
timber  or  other  attractive  feeding 
areas  for  the  birds.  Other  needs  are 
water,  conifer  trees  nearby  to  roost 
in,  and  places  to  obtain  grit.  Avoid 
the  biggest  farms,  because  these 
often  lack  the  needed  requirements 
for  doves  concentrated  in  a  small 
area.  The  larger  spreads  are  also 
often  leased  or  locked  up  by  clubs. 


Many  of  the  state's  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  (WMAs)  offer  dove 
hunting  opportunities.  Listed  below 
are  some  of  the  WMAs  that  have 
fields  that  are  planted  to  crops  such 
as  sunflowers,  wheat,  corn,  Egyp- 
tian wheat,  browntop  millet  and 
grain  sorghum.  The  crops  are  typi- 
cally picked  or  mowed  and  disked 
just  before  the  season.  Hunting  is  al- 
lowed only  on  opening  day, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on 
some  of  the  areas,  so  be  sure  to  check 
regulations  before  showing  up. 


Amelia  WMA,  in  Amelia  County, 
is  located  35  miles  west  of  Rich- 
mond, 10  miles  northeast  of  the 
Amelia  Courthouse.  Last  year  it  had 
20  acres  planted  with  sunflower  and 
wheat,  with  five  separate  fields. 

Briery  Creek  WMA  is  located  in 
Prince  Edward  County.  In  1997  eight 
acres  were  planted  with  wheat  in 
two  fields. 

Chickahominy  WMA  had  40 
acres  devoted  to  dove  hunting  with 
wheat,  sunflowers  and  corn.  It's  lo- 
cated in  Charles  City  County. 
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Crooked  Creek  WMA,  in  Carroll 
County,  is  a  small  one,  with  one  four 
acre  field  planted  last  year  in  sun- 
flower, millet  and  buckwheat.  No 
hunting  was  allowed  on  the  opener. 

Dick  Cross  WMA,  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  had  a  whopping  55 
acres  of  dove  plantings  in  12  sepa- 
rate fields  last  year.  These  included 
40  acres  of  wheat  and  15  acres  of 
corn. 

Hardware  River  WMA  lies  in 
Fluvanna  County.  It  had  25  acres 
planted  with  corn  and  sunflowers 
along  the  James  River  bottom,  just 
above  the  boat  launching  area. 

Hog  Island  WMA  is  in  Surry 
County.  The  Carlisle  Tract  had  28 
acres  planted  for  doves  last  year. 

Horsepen  WMA  had  eight  acres 
in  sunflowers  and  eight  acres  in 
wheat  in  1997.  It  lies  in  Buckingham 
County. 

James  River  WMA,  in  Nelson 
County,  featured  five  fields  open  last 
year.  They  were  planted  to  corn, 
Egyptian  wheat,  sunflowers  and 
wheat.  The  WMA  lies  on  the  north 
edge  of  the  James  River,  15  miles 
southeast  of  Lovington. 

Pettigrew  WMA  had  20  acres 
planted  for  doves  in  Caroline  Coun- 

Phelps  WMA,  in  Fauquier  Coun- 
ty, had  a  whopping  144  acres  plant- 
ed last  year  in  wheat,  browntop  mil- 
let, grain  sorghum  and  sunflower. 
If  s  located  near  Sumerduck,  off  of 
U.S.17viaVARt.651. 

Powhatan  WMA  lies  in  the  pied- 
mont section  of  the  state,  35  miles 
west  of  Richmond.  It's  located  off  of 
U.S.  60.  About  125  acres  were  plant- 
ed last  year  with  sunflowers,  corn 
and  wheat. 

Princess  Anne  WMA,  in  Virginia 
Beach,  requires  non-toxic  shot.  The 
Whitehurst  Tract  featured  35  acres  of 
wheat  and  sunflowers  last  year  and 
plenty  of  doves.  You  must  check  in 
at  the  WMA  headquarters  and 
sometimes  a  lottery  is  held  if  the 
number  of  hunters  exceeds  the 
quota. 

White  Oak  WMA  lies  in  Pittsyl- 
vania County.  It  has  75  acres  planted 


most  years  with  corn,  Egyptian 
wheat,  millet  and  sunflowers.  There 
are  12  fields  available. 

Look  for  similar,  though  not  iden- 
tical, plantings  this  season.  Check  in 
advance  before  making  a  long  drive 
to  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  wildlife  man- 
agement areas,  military  reservations 
in  the  state  can  be  another  good  bet 
for  dove  hunters.  Try  Quantico  Ma- 
rine Corps  Base  north  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Fort  A. P.  Hill  near  Bowling 
Green,  and  Fort  Pickett  near  Black- 
stone.  Consult  with  the  wildlife 
headquarters  staff  at  each  of  these 
military  reservations  for  details  on 
where  dove  fields  are  located,  shoot- 
ing hours  and  permit  requirements. 

More  than  any  other  type  of  up- 
land hunting,  doves  require  presea- 
son scouting.  Even  after  you've 
found  an  area  with  birds,  if  s  impor- 
tant to  study  the  movement  habits  of 
your  quarry  before  barging  into  the 
field.  Stay  back  far  enough  that  the 
doves  aren't  alarmed  by  you  or  the 
vehicle,  preferably  from  a  slightly  el- 
evated vantage  point  and  simply 
watch.  Generally  there  won't  be 
much  flying  activity  until  2  or  3  p.m., 
sometimes  even  later  if  if  s  extreme- 
ly hot,  so  time  your  arrival  accord- 
ingly. (Opening  day  is  the  exception. 
Heavy  snooting  on  other  fields  may 
get  birds  flying  shortly  after  the 
noon  opening  hour.) 

By  studying  the  lay  of  the  fields 
and  surrounding  topography  and 
also  watching  the  flight  patterns  of 
the  birds,  you  can  usually  pinpoint 
several  potentially  good  stand  loca- 
tions. This  step  is  particularly  im- 
portant if  you're  just  hunting  by 
yourself  or  with  a  friend  or  two. 
There  won't  be  enough  pressure  in 
that  case  to  keep  the  birds  flying  all 
around  the  field. 

Look  for  things  such  as  a  lone, 
scraggly  tree  in  a  field,  a  gap  in  tim- 
ber bordering  a  field,  a  clump  of 
trees  or  single  tree  along  a  fencerow, 
a  point  of  unplowed  land  jutting 
into  the  grain  or  the  corner  of  the 
field.  These  are  the  types  of  slightly 
different  topography  or  vegetation 


that  will  often  attract  doves  as  they 
fly  in  to  feed.  You  also  need  a  bit  of 
cover,  so  you're  not  readily  visible; 
these  same  spots  provide  that.  Pick 
several  potential  stand  locations  and 
if  the  first  doesn't  produce  or  peters 
out  after  a  while,  move  to  another 
one. 

Actually  there  can  be  a  tactical 
benefit  to  moving  occasionally,  if 
you're  hunting  by  yourself  or  with 
just  a  few  other  people.  The  doves 
may  figure  out  where  the  shooting  is 
coming  from  and  start  flying  in 
through  a  different  route.  Always 
watch  for  these  pattern  changes  and 
don't  be  afraid  to  switch  stand  loca- 
tions. I  sometimes  move  two  or 
three  times  during  an  afternoon 
hunt  to  keep  the  birds  unsure  about 
where  I  am.  Collect  a  few  birds  at 
each  spot  and  before  you  know  it 
you  may  have  your  quota  of  a 
dozen. 

Sometimes  a  non-traditional  ap- 
proach can  pay  off  for  doves,  such  as 
jump  shooting.  If  you  are  ready  for 
them  as  you  enter  the  field,  there  are 
times  when  you  can  add  a  brace  or 
two  of  birds  to  the  game  pouch  even 
before  you  set  up  to  begin  pass 
shooting.  Try  to  use  any  dips  in  the 
field  or  humps  to  keep  the  birds 
from  seeing  you,  and  hunch  down  a 
bit  as  you  walk  towards  them. 

If  two  or  three  hunters  are  pre- 
sent, walking  parallel  through  a 
field  can  produce  good  jump  shoot- 
ing. With  gunners  spaced  60  to  75 
yards  apart,  birds  often  veer  past 
one  of  the  other  shooters  as  they 
head  out.  If  possible,  also  have  one 
or  two  people  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  field,  since  they  may  get  shots  at 
birds  that  fly  straight  away. 

If  doves  simply  come  into  a  field 
in  a  big  flock  and  sit  down  to  feed,  it 
can  pay  to  send  one  member  of  the 
hunting  party  into  flush  them. 
They'll  often  get  a  shot  as  they  jump 
them,  or  push  them  past  the  other 
gunners.  And  unless  they've  been 
hunted  hard,  the  birds  will  likely  re- 
turn in  a  short  while. 

Above  all,  be  flexible.  Move  if  it 
looks  like  that  will  help  you  or  your 
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partners  score.  Stay  put  if  birds  are 
flying  over  your  stand  location  con- 
sistently 

Equipment 

Besides  finding  a  prime  location 
and  having  a  flexible  strategy,  a 
good  dove  hunt  requires  the  right 
equipment.  Most  people  favoring 
autoloaders,  double  barrels  or 
pumps.  A  good  wingshooter  can 
score  with  a  28  gauge  and  20s  are 
also  used.  If  you're  a  less  experi- 
enced shooter,  opt  for  a  12  or  a  16 
gauge.  Single  barrel  guns  should 
have  either  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  choke,  double  barrel  guns 
will  usually  be  a  combination  of 
these  two.  If  you're  hunting  in  a  spot 
where  very  close  shots  are  common, 


an  open  choke  may  even  come  in 
handy. 

Light  loads  of  size  8  shot  are  fa- 
vored by  many  for  early  season 
hunts.  As  the  birds  get  stronger  later 
in  the  season  and  more  wary,  7Vi's 
are  better.  Bring  at  least  two  boxes  of 
shells.  If  you  take  a  limit  of  12  birds 
with  these  50  shells,  you  can  consid- 
er yourself  an  above-average  shot. 

Camouflaged  clothing  is  best,  but 
you  can  get  by  with  tans  or  drab 
olive.  A  brimmed  hat  helps  shield 
your  eyes  from  the  sun.  Light  cotton 
clothing  is  a  good  choice,  since  it 
breathes  well  in  the  typically  hot 
weather. 

Other  equipment  I  always  bring 
on  a  dove  hunt  includes,  plenty  of 
drinks  to  avoid  dehydration,  shoot- 
ing glasses  or  sunglasses  to  protect 
your  eyes,  ear  plugs,  insect  repel- 
lent, a  folding  stool  or  ten  gallon 
plastic  paint  bucket  painted  a  drab 
color,  binoculars  and  a  few  decoys  to 
place  in  trees  or  on  a  fence  wire. 


T' 


Care  For  Doves 

In  the  warm  weather  typical  dur- 
ing during  dove  season,  it's  impor- 
tant that  you  care  for  your  birds 
properly  to  avoid  spoilage.  Don't 
place  doves  on  top  of  one  another  in 
a  game  pouch.  Their  body  heat  can't 
dissipate  this  way  and  they  may  de- 
teriorate. 

Instead,  place  them  in  the  shade, 
spread  out,  so  they  can  cool  down 
quickly.  If  you  decide  to  field  dress 
your  game,  remember  that  federal 
law  requires  hunters  to  leave  one 
fully  feathered  wing  on  each  bird  for 
identification. 

You  can  either  pluck  the  birds  and 
remove  the  legs,  wings,  head  and  in- 
testines, or  debreast  them.  In  either 
case,  place  them  on  ice  for  the  drive 
home  unless  you  have  just  a  short 
distance  to  travel.  Wash  the  birds, 
then  place  in  the  refrigerator  or 
wrap  and  freeze  for  later  meals. 

Doves  are  delectable,  with  deli- 
cate, dark  meat.  They  can  be  fried, 
broiled,  baked  or  cooked  over  char- 
coal with  barbecue  sauce.  Anyway 
you  prepare  them,  they  provide  a 
delicious  treat  unlike  anything 
available  from  a  grocery  store. 

Gerald  Almy  is  a  full-time  outdoor  writer 
and  is  currently  a  hunting  and  fishing  edi- 
tor on  the  staff  of  Sports  Afield. 
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^TJ  robably  no  other 
*  f'*^    animal  has  had  as 
If  much  to  do  with 

the  growth  and  the  expansion 
of  a  nation  as  the  beaver  has  to 
this  country.  Trapping  preced- 
ed homesteading,  drawing  the 
white  man's  quest  for  more 
beaver  pelts  towards  the 
Northwest.  We  fought  a  nine 
year  war  over  trapping  territo- 
rial rights  on  our  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  beaver's  his- 
torical connection  to  the 
growth  of  our  nation  started  in 
Virginia,  the  nation's  cradle,  al- 
most four  hundred  years  ago. 


By  the  time  plantations 
flourished  along  the  James 
River,  beavers  were  already 
deeply  embedded  into  our 
country's  expansion.  Trap- 
pers worked  westward  in 
their  never  ending  search  for 
undepleted  stocks  of  poten- 
tial pelts.  Referred  to  as  "pio- 
neers," "explorers,"  or 
"mountain  men,"  trappers 
were  always  years  ahead  of 
the  settlers.  They  served  dual 
roles  as  interpreters  and  busi- 
ness partners  with  the  Native 
Americans. 
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Natural  History 

During  this  nation's  formative 
years,  only  the  affluent  had  money. 
The  "barter  system"  was  common 
during  the  1600s  and  1700s.  Inde- 
pendence was  yet  to  be  won,  and 
U.S.  currency  was  not  coined  until 
after  1800.  The  "barter  system"  mi- 
grated westward  with  the  perpetual 
search  for  more  beavers.  Twelve 
prime  beaver  pelts  from  the  Native 
Americans  bought  a  "Trade  Gun." 
These  guns  were  of  lesser  quality 
than  the  trappers'  finely  crafted, 


500,000  pelts  a  year  exported  from 
North  America  to  Europe. 

The  demand  went  further  than 
just  pelts.  Beavers  have  twin  inter- 
nal castor  [musk]  glands,  that 
produce  secretions  called 
castoreum.  Even  the 
early  Greeks  knew  cas- 
toreum contained  a 
property  now  known 
to  be  salicylic  acid,  the 
main  ingredient  of  as- 
pirin. The  Indians 
and  Europeans  used 


burled  walnut  stocked  arms;  how- 
ever, they  would  readily  out  per- 
form a  bow  or  spear.  One  beaver  pelt 
could  be  "bartered"  for  four  pounds 
of  shot,  a  kettle,  one  pair  of  shoes,  or 
a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  beaver  was 
to  the  eastern  forest  Indians  what 
the  buffalo  was  to  the  western  plains 
Indians. 

Beavers  ceased  to  exist  in  Eng- 
land late  in  the  13th  century.  Their 
numbers  were  vastly  reduced  in 
Sweden  during  the  16th  century. 
They  were  close  to  extinction  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
"New  World"  offered  a  seemingly 
unlimited  supply  to  the  European 
markets'  insatiable  demand.  The 
"Hudson  Bay  Company  of  Virginia" 
was  chartered  in  1670.  By  1733,  they 
alone  were  exporting  200,000  of  the 


Cutting  down  small  trees  and  the 
building  of  dams  on  slow  moving 
waters  is  a  never-ending  job  for 
beavers.  Their  architectural  talents 
are  either  admired  for  their  creation 
of  prime  wetlands  or  hated  for  their 
destruction. 


castoreum  for  treating  ailments  such 
as  colic,  epilepsy,  frostbite,  and  hys- 
teria. Castoreum  is  still  the  primary 
ingredient  in  perfume  fixatives. 
Beavers  mix  the  secretions  with 
mud  in  scent  piles  to  mark  their  ter- 
ritory perimeters.  Crushed  beaver 
fur  was  used  primarily  for  felt  hats. 
Their  fur  was  also  used  for  coats, 
coat  collars,  and  cuffs  in  Europe. 

In  the  1700s,  Virginia's  counties 
included  what  now  are  eight  other 
states:  West  Virginia,  a  portion  of 


western 
Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin.  During 
the  1700s,  Vir- 
ginia's geograph- 
ical boundaries  and 
trading  territories  extend- 
ed to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Canada  to  the  Northwest.  The 
French  territory  spanned  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  Virginia's 
western  front  into  Canada.  The 
French  bartered  fur  with  various  In- 
dian tribes  between  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  including  the  Hurons'  and  the 
Iroquois. 

During  1754,  the  Governor  of 
French  Canada  tried  to  gain  control 
over  the  "Hudson  Bay  Company" 
[of  Virginia],  triggering  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  over  competition 
in  the  fur  trade  market.  These  wars 
were  largely  a  business  power  strug- 
gle over  the  lucrative  fur  trading  ter- 
ritories. English  speaking  peoples 
and  their  Indian  allies  prevailed, 
ending  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
in  1763.  The  movie  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"and  it's  sequel  "The  Bro- 
ken Chain"  paralleled  the  alliances 
of  the  Mohican  Algonquian  tribes, 
pitched  against  the  Iroquois'. 

Thomas  Jefferson  expanded  the 
U.S.  territory  westward  with  the  fa- 
mous "Louisiana  Purchase"  in  1803. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of 
1804-1805  led  to  the  eventual  devel- 
opment of  fur  markets  all  the  way  to 
the  Pacific.  By  then,  Virginia  had 
surrendered  her  western  bound- 
aries, and  would  change  only  once 


With  their 
webbed  feet  and  flat 
tails  beavers  are 
excellent  swimmers. 
They  weigh  an  average  of 
40  to  65  pounds  and  can 
grow  three  to  four  feet  long. 
But  what  makes  these  busy 
builders  so  efficient  is  their  ability 
to  use  their  twin  upper  and  lower 
chisel  cutting  incisors  (teeth). 
They  have  the  ability  to  gnaw 
through  a  branch  that  is  two 
and  a  half  inches  thick  in 
less  than  30  seconds. 


more.  West  Virginia  de- 
clined to  secede  from 
the  Union  in  1861. 
Homesteading  and  land 
clearing  destroyed  beaver 
habitat.  Over  trapping  seri 
ously  reduced  the  local  fur 
trading  business,  and  by  1900,  the 
West's  beavers  were  depleted  by  the 
"mountain  men."  Even  with  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Civil  War,  between 
1853  and  1877,  nearly  three  million 
American  beaver  pelts  were  market- 
ed in  Europe.  The  unconscious  de- 
pletion of  the  beaver  resource  is 
somewhat  understandable,  consid- 
ering one  trapper  in  this  period 
made  $50,000  in  a  single  year!  Fortu- 
nately, silk  hats  replaced  the  de- 
mand for  fur  felt  in  Europe.  The 
beaver  market  collapsed,  leaving 
barely  enough  populations  in  this 
country  for  their  eventual  rebound. 
A  demand  for  furs  renewed  dur- 
ing the  "Roaring  Twenties."  As  au- 
tomobiles had  no  heaters,  beaver 
coats  were  both  functional  and 
stylish.  Trapping  demands  surged 
into  the  1930s.  Beaver  populations 
again  plummeted,  and  required 
wildlife  management  assistance  to 
recover. 


Virginia's  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  began  protec- 
tion of  the  beaver  while  relocating 
stocks  into  Virginia  from  other 
states.  Most  of  the  best  fur  stocks 
came  from  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania during  1942-1943.  Reintro- 
duced stocks  mixed  with  the  exist- 
ing local  survivors,  insuring  high 
quality  fur  and  a  well-dispersed 
population. 

Trapping  continues  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  today.  In  the 
1980s,  about  a  million  pelts  a  year 
were  marketed.  China  has  an 
emerging  affluent  population  that 
has  a  taste  for  fur  garments  and 
there  is  still  some  demand  in  Eu- 
rope, Russia,  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. In  spite  of  the  anti-fur  advertis- 
ing, some  man-made  products  can 
not  replicate  or  improve  upon  cer- 
tain qualities  of  natural  garment  ma- 
terials and  chemical  science  has 


been  unable  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
characteristics  of  cotton  or  fur. 

Pelts  are  considered  "prime" 
during  the  late  winter  months  when 
they  are  the  thickest,  and  most  shiny. 
Northern  pelts  are  usually  consid- 
ered superior  over  southern  pelts. 
The  elements  are  more  severe  creat- 
ing thicker  hair  growth.  Virginia 
pelts  are  considered  an  excellent 
grade.  Prime  pelts  have  brought 
$15-$20  apiece  the  last  two  seasons. 
Most  states,  including  Virginia 
[VDGIF],  closely  monitor  and  regu- 
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Today  many  folks  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  beavers  have 
evolved  with  a  genetic  purpose  of 
cutting  down  trees,  damming  up 
water,  building  lodge  houses,  and 
perpetuating  themselves. 


late  seasonal  trapping.  Today, 
beaver  stocks  are  so  high,  they  bor- 
der on  being  pests  in  some  areas. 

Basic  Biology 

North  American  beavers  average 
about  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  fre- 
quently weigh  40  to  65  pounds. 
Beavers  are  the  only  known  animal 
whose  body  never  stops  growing. 


Under  ideal  circumstances,  they  can 
exceed  90  pounds.  Beavers  can  live 
to  about  12  years  old.  For  reasons 
unknown,  a  species  of  gargantuan 
beavers  (that  were  almost  the  size  of 
grizzly  bears)  disappeared  from  this 
continent  a  few  thousand  years  ago . 

Beaver  habitat  usually  is  around 
wooded  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and 
fresh  to  brackish  water  rivers.  After 
thousands  of  generations,  they  have 
evolved  with  a  genetic  purpose  of 
cutting  down  trees,  damming  up 
moving  water,  building  lodge  hous- 
es (huts),  and  perpetuating  them- 
selves. Their  lives  are  cyclic,  based 
around  the  changing  of  the  seasons, 
and  reproduction. 

Beavers,  much  like  humans, 
mold  and  shape  their  surroundings 
to  their  own  needs.  Beavers  eat  the 
choice  tender  plant  sprouts,  leaves, 
roots,  and  thinly  barked  branches  in 
the  warmer  months.  They  use  their 
dexterous  fingers  to  eat  the  bark  of 
branches  much  as  corn  on  the  cob. 

Beavers  can  gnaw  through  a  two 
and  a  half  inch  branch  in  a  half 
minute.  They  have  no  reservations 
with  tackling  trees  up  to  two  feet  in 
diameter.  Propped  by  their  tails, 
beavers  stand  on  their  hind  feet  and 
cut  in  a  circle  around  the  tree  until  it 
falls.  They  are  apparently  unable  to 
plan  where  the  tree  falls.  Although 
rare,  sometimes  the  tree  falls  on  the 
cutter. 

Trees  are  slowly  dissected  into 
bits,  and  are  absorbed  into  use,  usu- 
ally on  the  dam.  The  larger  sticks  are 
pushed  into  the  mud,  facing  the 
pond.  Smaller  branches  are  woven 
into  a  crude  fence.  As  their  construc- 
tion materials  rot  and  float  away, 
constant  maintenance  is  needed. 
Dredging  in  front  of  the  dam  creates 
water  deceptively  deeper  than  its 
appearance.  Dams  are  frequently 
four  to  five  feet  high  with  lengths 
sometimes  exceeding  a  thousand 
feet. 

Their  twin  upper  and  lower  chis- 
el cutting  incisors  grow  continuous- 
ly. The  top  incisors  overbite  the  bot- 
toms, and  are  thus  self  sharpening. 
Their  oversized  webbed  hind  feet 
propel  them  quite  well.  Toes  on  the 
inside  of  the  hind  legs  have  evolved 
with  a  split  toenail,  which  is  used  as 
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a  grooming  comb.  Their  prized  fur  is 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  hairs.  The 
outside  shiny  guard  hairs  protect 
the  fine  downy  insulating  hairs  un- 
derneath. The  large  scaly  flat  tail 
steers  them  as  a  rudder,  or  acts  as  a 
prop  when  sitting  up.  This  is  partic- 
ularly useful  when  their  heads  are 
upside  down  cutting.  The  small 
front  paws  are  clawed,  with  one 
similar  to  a  small  thumb. 

Having  poor  eyesight,  beavers 
depend  upon  their  hearing  or  keen 
sense  of  smell  to  alert  them  to  dan- 
ger. They  can  hold  their  breath  sub- 
merged for  15  minutes,  and  swim 
about  a  half  mile.  Breathing  the  thin 
layer  of  air  under  the  ice  extends 
their  range  for  miles.  Tail  slaps  on 
the  water  warn  family  members  of 
danger. 

Natural  enemies  include  bears, 
wolves,  coyotes,  wolverines,  and 
lynxes.  As  these  predators  are  not 
especially  prevalent  in  Virginia, 
only  the  young  are  vulnerable  to 
horned  owls,  large  hawks,  and  ot- 
ters. 

The  average  beaver  colony  con- 
sists of  6  to  12  members.  One  acre  of 
choice  wooded  habitat  supplies  a  six 
member  family  enough  food  for  two 
years.  They  are  protective  of  their 
territories.  The  mother  will  care  for 
the  young  until  they  are  adolescents. 
The  mother,  usually  pregnant,  will 
drive  the  previous  offspring  away. 
Bites  from  sharp  tree  cutting  incisors 
usually  deliver  the  message  effec- 
tively. These  two-year-olds  may 
travel  more  than  30  miles  in  search 
of  a  potential  home.  One  tagged 
beaver  in  North  Dakota  went  148 


Wlterever  wooded  streams,  ponds,  and 
lakes  are  found,  so  will  be  the  likelihood 
of  finding  beavers.  Much  like  humans, 
they  shape  their  surroundings  to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

miles  before  ending  its'  quest.  Incest 
is  usually  prevented,  and  the  cycle 
begins  anew. 

Creation  Verses 
Destruction 

Without  intervention,  beavers 
continually  enlarge  their  domain  for 
generations.  Their  dams  back  up 
flowing  water  drowning  uncut  tim- 
ber. Beaver  marshes  in  flat  lands  can 
become  the  size  of  small  lakes.  In  the 
mountainous  ravines,  beavers  stair- 
step their  dams,  sometimes  having 
15-20  in  a  row. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Transportation  has  isolated  battles 
with  beavers  damming  up  culverts 
and  pipes,  which  flood  roadways 
after  heavy  rains.  In  some  instances, 
beavers  have  a  nasty  habit  of 
building  dams  deep  inside  cul- 
verts located  under  interstate 
highways.  Clearing  debris  a  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  inside  a  culvert  is  a 
challenging  proposition. 


Landowners  in  some  subdivi- 
sions have  found  beavers  an  ecolog- 
ical wonder,  until  expensive  orna- 
mental trees  are  repeatedly  gnawed 
down.  When  the  prices  of  trapping 
beavers  live  for  relocation  are  quot- 
ed [if  someone  will  take  them!] 
other  options  are  usually  explored. 

Beavers  create  prime  wetlands' 
habitat  for  a  variety  of  wildlife  while 
slowing  moving  water  for  flood 
control.  Depending  on  how  one 
views  habitat  creation  verses  habitat 
destruction,  beavers  are  either 
praised  or  cursed.  □ 

Tom  Barnett  is  a  freelance  writer  who  lives 
in  Glen  Allen,  Virginia. 
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for  his  contribution  to  this  article.  His  fa- 
ther, Gerald  Blank,  Sr.,  was  a  biologist  for 
23  years.  Gerald  was  largely  responsible 
for  obtaining  hundreds  of  beavers  from 
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and  1943.  Gerald's  and  Jerry's  in-state  re- 
locations have  insured  healthy  beaver 
stocks  in  Virginia.  Additionally,  thanks  to 
Page  Moron,  of  Hanover  County  for  shar- 
ing his  knowledge  and  experience  of  de- 
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by  Corbin  Dixon 

To  each  his 
own:  the  sin- 
gular, person- 
al, and  individualistic 
conception  of  what  re- 
ally makes  pleasing 
and  satisfying  the  en- 
deavor; the  concep- 
tion strongly  felt  but 
with  meaning  and 
feeling  that  seldom 
can  be  articulated  or 
shared.  So  it  is  with 
angling;  the  goal 
being  to  catch  fish,  not 
through  necessity,  but 
for  the  intrinsic  enjoy- 
ments therein.  As  in 
L'amour,  it  spreads 
over  the  spectrum  of 
the  preparation,  the 
chase,  and  culminates 
in  the  elation  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  jarring  rush  of 
a  big  musky,  after 
days  of  working  the 
edges  of  the  weed 
beds,  the  patience  and 
experience  to  locate 
and  entice  a  elusive 
school  of  crappie  to 
notice  and  take  your 
offering,  or  the  spiri- 
tual venture  found  in 
wading  a  small,  tum- 
bling, shimmering 
mountain  stream  seeking  the  ele- 
gantly, beautiful  brook  trout.  All  are 
different,  yet  similar,  for  always 
there's  the  clear  water,  the  peaceful 
surroundings,  and  the  quick  surge 
of  elation  at  the  moment  of  success. 

All  ventures  are  spiced  by  the  un- 
expected, be  it  in  the  form  of  beauty, 
encounter,  danger  or  experience.  It 
most  often  centers  about  peripheral 
happenings,  the  success  of  the  an- 
gling endeavor  being  taken  for 
granted. 

Our  conceptions  are  the  products 
of  our  initiation  to  fishing,  our  com- 
petitive instincts,  and  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  associate  selection. 
We  all  carry  prejudices,  some  based 


What  is  the 

fascination  with  this 

sport  and  why  are  so 

many  people  hooked? 

on  study  or  experience,  others  on 
emotion  derived  from  earlier  influ- 
ences. Trout  carried  on  a  stringer  de- 
grades them  and  many  will  never 
understand  that  serving  beheaded 
trout  is  sacrilegious. 

We  dream,  and  the  dreams  are 
many  and  varied:  There's  a  small 
northern  lake  with  an  island  where, 
in  the  evening,  four  pound  small- 
mouths  feed  along  its  shallow  shore- 


line. I  dream  of  pad- 
dling around  this  is- 
land with  my  fly  rod 
and  popping  bug 
and  feel  again  the 
power,  the  speed, 
and  stamina  as  a  big 
fish  clears  the  sur- 
face and  the  line 
screams  from  the 
reel  following  the 
charge  to  deeper 
water.  I  dream  of 
again  finding  a  long 
lost  tributary  of  the 
Great  Chazy  River 
where  an  eager  trout 
rests  in  every  pocket 
of  water,  large  or 
small.  I  relive  the 
joys  of  fishing  the 
Chickahominy, 
summer  or  winter, 
where  the  fish  al- 
ways bite  but  you 
never  know  what  to 
expect  in  species  or 
size. 

To  some,  gratifica- 
tion is  enticing  the 
fish  to  take  the  lure, 
others  savor  the 
strength  and  deter- 
mination of  a  pow- 
erful battler,  while 
there's  a  fraternity 
who  relish  the  con- 
quered served  in  a 
respectful  manner 
on  a  garnished  plat- 
ter. The  quest  for  the  trophy,  the  ex- 
otic, and  the  unique  titillates  us  all 
but  it's  still  fun  to  catch  bluegills 
from  a  farm  pond. 

Each  unique  and  singular  con- 
ception is  connected  by  a  common 
bond:  all  of  us  want  to  protect  and 
enhance  this  wonderful  sport  which 
gives  so  much  enjoyment  to  so 
many.  We  band  together  to  accom- 
plish this  and  form  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  purpose.  Our  goals 
can  be  achieved  if  we  truly  believe 
them  possible  and  work  with  dili- 
gence to  make  them  happen.  □ 

Corbin  Dixon  is  a  outdoor  and  conserva- 
tion writer  for  the  Way?iesboro  News-Vir- 
ginian. 
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Virginia  Hunter  s 

Turkey  Ties  World 

Record 

by  Ken  Perrotte 

The  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia 
has  a  new  feather  (well,  in  this  case  a 
beard)  in  its  cap,  as  a  King  George 
County  hunter  has  tied  the  world 
record  for  the  Eastern  species  of  the 
wild  turkey. 

Robert  Tremblay,  an  electrician  by 
trade  and  outdoorsman  by  passion, 
has  landed  in  the  record  books  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
with  a  gobbler  beard  measuring  17 
Vi  inches  long. 

He  took  the  turkey  on  May  2.  The 
previous  record  had  been  set  in 
Georgia  in  May  1997. 

Tremblay  might  have  had  the 
record  nailed  down  that  morning 
had  he  waited  a  few  seconds  for  the 
turkey  to  turn.  His  shot  was  taken 
while  the  turkey  was  facing  him  and 
the  pellets  likely  passed  through  the 
beard.  Initial  unofficial  measure- 
ments had  one  hair  that  stretched  19 
inches,  he  said.  That  hair,  as  well  as  a 
clump  in  the  17  to  19-inch  range 
broke  off  while  the  beard  was  being 
handled. 

Tom  Worrell,  chairman  of  the 
Fredericksburg  area  chapter  of  the 
NWTF,  recorded  the  official  mea- 
surements. 

Worrell  advised  Tremblay  to  save 
the  pieces  that  broke  off  and  said  he 
was  going  to  check  with  the  NWTF 
regional  director,  and  perhaps 
above,  to  see  if  the  pieces  could  be 
scientifically  matched  by  a  biologist 
and  credit  given  for  the  full  length. 

The  bird,  other  than  its  beard,  was 
rather  average,  weighing  20 
pounds,  eight  ounces,  and  having 
fighting  spurs  that  were  close  to  one 
inch. 


Virginia  doesn't  have  a  record 
book  solely  for  beard  length,  said 
Ken  Pickin,  president  of  the  Virginia 
Peninsula  Sportsmans  Association 
and  the  coordinator  of  this  year's 
Eastern  Virginia  Big  Game  Contest. 
Virginia  has  a  three-part  scoring  sys- 
tem that  assigns  points  based  upon 
the  length  of  both  spurs  and  beard, 
and  the  weight  of  the  turkey. 

No  turkey  from  Virginia  is  cur- 
rently scored  in  the  top  ten  of  the  Na- 
tional  Wild  Turkey  Federation's 
(NWTF)  turkey  beard  record  book, 
according  to  the  Federation's  Karen 
Cavender.    □ 

Disabled  Hunters 
Get  a  Lift 

Just  in  time  for  hunting  season 
disabled  hunters  will  have  a  chance 
to  experience  the  latest  in  elevated 
hunting  platforms.  A  group  of  citi- 
zens and  conservationists  led  by  Lt. 
Col.  Lew  Deal,  of  Quantico  Marine 
Base,  presented  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  with  an 
elevated  mobile  hunting  platform. 
Developed  by  New  Heights  Inc.,  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Huntmaster  is 
a  mobile  hunting  platform,  which  is 
battery  powered  and  operates  like  a 
cherry  picker  that  is  commonly  used 
by  power  line  workers  or  tree  trim- 
mers. The  big  difference  with  this 
platform  is  that  it  is  wheelchair  ac- 
cessible and  allows  the  hunter  or 
wildlife  watcher  to  stay  out  of  the  el- 
ements. Since  the  Huntmaster  is  mo- 
bile it  can  be  towed  with  a  car  or 
truck.  Another  unique  feature  is  that 
while  you  tow  it  behind  your  auto- 
mobile you  can  also  place  an  all  ter- 
rain vehicle  (ATV)  on  the  platform, 
which  then  can  be  used  to  tow  the 
platform  to  remote  locations. 

The  department  has  already 
made  plans  to  make  the  mobile  plat- 


form available  during  hunting  sea- 
son to  disabled  hunters  throughout 
the  state.  During  the  off  season  it 
will  aid  in  wildlife  research  and  law 
enforcement  anti-poaching  opera- 
tions. If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation about  the  Huntmaster  you 
can  call  (800)  762-4796.  □ 


Top:  Lieutenant  Governor,  John  H.  Hager 
greets  Dennis  Van  Deventer,  President  of 
Neiv  Heights  Inc.,  at  Virginia's  State 
Capital.  VDGIF  Director,  William  L. 
Woodfin  Jr.,  (middle)  accepts  the 
Huntmaster  stand  on  behalf  of  the 
Department.  Above:  The  mobile  platform. 
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When  not  writing  about  the  outdoors,  King 
can  be  found  practicing  what  he  preaches 
throughout  Virginia. 

Virginia  Wildlife 

Wins  National 

Award 

The  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America  (OWAA)  announced  at 
its  annual  meeting,  held  this  year  in 
Redding,  California,  on  June  15,  that 
outdoor  writer  King  Montgomery 
and  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  won 
second  place  in  the  freshwater  fish- 
ing magazine  article  category.  The 
winning  entry  was  King's  "Ghosts 
of  the  Rappahannock"  in  the  De- 
cember 1997  issue. 

The  article  was  about  fishing  on 
the  upper  Rappahannock  River  near 
Civil  War  battlefields,  particularly 
Chancellorsville.  It  wove  the  theme 
of  the  great  conflagration  between 
Americans  with  the  river  and  how 
much  of  our  heritage  along  the  river 
and  everywhere  else  today  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of 
others  during  those  trying  times. 

The  story  also  won  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  top 
award  for  1998.  The  OWAA  prize  in- 
cludes a  cash  award  and  a  certificate 
for  the  author,  who  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Virginia  Wildlife  maga- 
zine, a  field  editor  for  Virginia  Out- 
door Weekly,  and  a  contributing  edi- 
tor to  Fly  Fish  America  magazine.  □ 


BOW  workshops  offer  a  variety  of 
outdoor  activities,  from  shooting 
sports  to  wilderness  cooking. 

Wilderness  Survival 

and  Orienteering 

Weekend  for 

Women 

Are  you  a  woman  interested  in 
learning  map  and  compass  skills 
and  how  to  survive  in  the  outdoors? 
Then  plan  to  attend  the  Wilderness 
Survival  and  Orienteering  Weekend 
for  Women,  October  16-18,  1998,  at 
Prince  William  Forest  Park  (near 
Quantico,  Virginia). 

Session  topics  include:  building  a 
fire,  collecting  safe  water,  basic  out- 


door first  aid,  using  a  compass,  gath- 
ering food  for  survival,  reading  a  to- 
pographical  map,  orienteering 
course  application,  selecting  materi- 
als and  building  shelters. 

This  workshop  is  for  you  if. . . 

•  You  are  a  beginner  who  wants 
to  improve  your  skills; 

•  You  would  like  to  try  some  new 
outdoor  activities; 

•  You  enjoy  outdoor  activities 
and  want  to  be  better  prepared, 

•  You  are  looking  for  the  cama- 
raderie of  like-minded  individuals. 

Workshop  space  is  limited.  You 
must  pre-register  by  contacting 
Libby  Norris,  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (757) 
253-7072;  Fax:  (757)  253-4182  or  via 
E-mail:  lnorris@dgif.state.va.us 

Future  Virginia 

Women  in  the 

Outdoors  Events 

Virginia  State  Dove  Hunt  for 
Women  at  the  Phelps  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  in  Northern  Virginia. 
This  special  hunt  will  be  open  to 
women  of  any  age  and  no  pre-regis- 
tration  is  required.  Date  is  pending. 

Special  Lottery  Deer  Hunt  for 
Women,  November  21, 1998,  at  York 
River  State  Park  near  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
women  to  participate  in  a  state 
sponsored  and  managed  deer  hunt. 
Application  deadline  is  October  9, 
1998.  □ 
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Native  wildlife  are  waiting  for  you 
this  summer  at  the 


by  Sally  Mills 

Are  you  crazy  about  critters-nuts 
about  nature-wild  about 
wildlife?  Then  the  Virginia  Living 
Museum  in  Newport  News  is  the 
place  for  you! 


Pack  up  the  kids  this  summer  and 
head  to  one  of  Virginia's  finest  mu- 
seums. The  Living  Museum  was  the 
first  of  its  type  to  open  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  All  of  its  living  in- 
habitants— plants  and  animals — are 
native  to  Virginia  and  the  eastern 
United  States. 


Regular  programs  include  self- 
guided  exhibits,  where,  indoors, 
you  can  walk  a  60-foot  stretch  of  a 
replica  of  the  James  River,  touch 
Chesapeake  Bay  critters  like  horse- 
shoe crabs,  sea  stars,  and  whelks 
and  view  native  songbirds  in  a  two- 
story  glass  aviary.  Outdoors,  trails 
lead  you  through  woods  and  wet- 
lands. A  close  observer  can  study 
raccoon,  fox,  bobcat,  deer,  river  otter 
and  beaver  in  their  natural  habitats. 

A  30-foot  domed  planetarium 
opens  daily  and  allows  you  to  safely 
view  the  sun  through  its  Celestron 
14-inch  telescope.  Evening  shows 
run  Thursday  through  Saturday 
nights,  giving  you  a  birds-eye  view 
of  the  planets,  the  stars  and  other 
galaxies. 

A  special  feature  this  summer 
sure  to  captivate  your  kids  is  "Pro- 
ject Dino  Clone."  Set  up  like  a  sci- 
ence lab,  this  walking  exhibit  takes 
you  through  tunnels,  beside  a  gigan- 
tic aquarium  and  past  cages  featur- 
ing 20  "dinamation"  dinosaurs  and 
sea  monsters  that  move  and  roar. 
Afterwards,  venture  over  to  the 
planetarium's  summer  show,  the 
"Great  Dino  Caper"  and  help  solve 
the  mystery  of  their  disappearance. 

Summer  hours  are  9  till  6  Sunday 
through  Wednesday  and  9  until  9 
Thursday  through  Saturday 
(through  Labor  Day).  To  find  out 
about  specific  programs,  directions, 
and  fees  visit  the  museum's  super- 
cool web  site  at  www.valivingmuse 
um.org  or  call  (757)  595-1900. 

Look  for  more  information  about 
the  museum's  expansion  plans, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  the  year 
2000,  in  future  editions  of  Virginia 
Wildlife.  □ 
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by  Jack  Randolph 


Some  folks  look  at  August  and 
see  little  more  than  hot,  sultry 
days  and  humid  evenings  some- 
times enlivened  by  flashes  of  heat 
lightning  in  the  distant  sky.  Yet,  gen- 
erally there  comes  a  brief  period  this 
month  when  August  stops  acting 
like  summer  and  pretends,  ever  so 
briefly,  that  it  is  autumn. 

This  period  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
cool  day  or  two,  separated  by 
evenings  some  folks  would  call 
chilly  and  others  would  say  were 
wonderful.  It  is  the  kind  of  weather 
that  has  you  looking  to  your  guns 
and  thinking  of  breaking  out  a  few 
long-sleeved  shirts. 

When  I  think  of  August  in  Vir- 
ginia I  remember  those  explosive 
strikes  as  bass  attempt  to  destroy  my 
top-water  baits  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 
I  keep  in  mind  that  last  August 
Briery  Creek  Lake  produced  a  pair 
of  monster  bass  weighing  over  13 
,and  11  pounds!  As  a  trout  fisher- 
man I  see  August  as  a  black  gnat 
month  or  the  time  for  terrestrials.  As 
a  coon  hunter,  I  see  it  as  the  time  to 
start  running  the  summer  fat  off  the 


coon  hounds  or,  as  a  crow  hunter,  I 
brave  the  chiggers  and  return  to  the 
field. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  newspaper  for 
the  announcement  of  special  deer 
hunts  this  fall.  If  s  always  best  to  get 
your  bids  in  early.  Dove  season  is 
just  a  few  days  away  and  if  s  almost 
past  the  time  of  deciding  where  you 
are  going  to  be  opening  day. 

If  you  are  a  waterfowl  hunter,  this 
is  the  month  you  will  get  the  word. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  time  the  Board  of 
the  Game  Department  gets  the  word 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. What  happens  is,  the  Service 
tells  the  Game  Department  how 
many  hunting  days  they  may  have 
for  each  group  of  waterfowl,  such  as 
ducks,  sea  ducks,  geese,  etc).  They 
set  a  framework  of  the  earliest  open- 
ing date  and  the  latest  closing  date 
for  each  group.  They  determine  the 
number  of  segments  into  which  the 
seasons  may  be  split  and  they  set  the 
maximum  bag  limits.  The  Wildlife 
Division  will  then  select  the  seasons 
and  opening  and  closing  dates  and 
the  bag  limits  from  within  this 


framework.  If  you  have  any  ideas  on 
this  subject  the  Department  pro- 
vides ample  opportunity  for  public 
input. 

If  you  are  a  squirrel  hunter,  this  is 
the  time  to  start  scouting  for  bushy- 
tails  if  you  live  in  that  part  of  the 
state  in  which  the  season  opens  in 
September  and  this  is  also  the  time 
to  line  up  places  where  you  can  hunt 
resident  geese  next  month. 

For  both  the  wing-shooter  and 
the  bowhunter  this  is  the  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  range  to  sharpen  your 
shooting  skills.  It  is  also  the  time  to 
dig  out  that  portable  tree  stand  and 
to  practice  using  it.  Of  all  of  the  skills 
demanded  of  the  hunter,  using  the 
tree  stand  is  one  you  have  little  op- 
portunity to  become  proficient  with. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  accident  re- 
ports each  year. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  look  to 
your  equipment.  Decoys  may  need 
painting  or  you  may  need  new 
weights  and  cords.  Crow  hunters 
should  check  out  their  electronic 
crow  calls  to  be  sure  they  remember 
how  to  work  them.  Tree  stands 
should  be  carefully  checked  to  make 
sure  they  are  sturdy  and  safe.  What- 
ever your  brand  of  sport  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  to  do. 

Of  course,  August  is  a  fine  fishing 
month.  This  is  still  prime  time  for 
smallmouth  bass  on  the  inland 
rivers.  Big  blue  catfish  will  be  on  the 
prowl  in  the  James  and  Rappahan- 
nock Rivers.  Last  year  in  August  the 
Rappahannock  River  produced  a 
blue  cat  that  weighed  61  Vz  pounds. 
And  this  is  still  prime  time  for  fly 
rodding  bluegills  and  for  catching 
summer-pattern  bass. 

One  great  thing  about  August  is 
the  grass  is  growing  a  little  more 
slowly  and  the  leaves  haven't  begun 
to  fall  yet.  This  gives  the  outdoors- 
man  time  to  enjoy  the  many  gifts  of 
Dog  Days.  □ 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Never  Waste  Woodchucks 


Whenever  I  mention  to  some- 
one that  woodchuck  (ground- 
hog) is  delicious,  they  look  at  me 
with  an  odd  expression.  Their  first 
question  is  usually,  "What  does  it 
taste  like?"  I  explain  that  it  is  similar 
to  stewed  beef,  and  the  small  to 
medium-size  woodchucks  are  best 
for  eating. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  willing 
to  try  these  squirrel  relatives,  be  sure 
the  hunter  has  skinned  the  wood- 
chuck.  These  animals  have  very 
heavy  bones,  and  you  will  need  a 
heavy  knife  or  a  meat  saw  for  quar- 
tering them,  the  hindquarters  hav- 
ing most  of  the  meat.  To  ensure  ten- 
der meat,  prepare  your  woodchucks 
in  a  crockpot  or  pressure  cooker. 

Menu 

Bacon-Horseradish  Dip 
Woodchuck  Cacciatore 

Stuffed  Tomatoes 

Cool  Cucumber  Salad 

Triple  Berry  Pudding  Dessert 

Bacon-Horseradish  Dip 

1  carton  (8  ounces)  sour  cream 
3  tablespoons  mayonnaise 

2  to  3  teaspoons  horseradish 

lA  cup  cooked,  crumbled  bacon 
Vs  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

Combine  all  ingredients,  mixing 
well.  Chill  overnight.  Serve  with 
crisp,  raw  vegetables.  Makes  VA 
cups. 

Woodchuck  Cacciatore 

1  medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 
1  medium  or  2  small  woodchucks, 
cut  into  serving  pieces 


1  can  (8  ounces)  tomato  sauce 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1  teaspoon  oregano 

V2  teaspoon  basil 

Vi  teaspoon  celery  seed 

1  bay  leaf 

V\  cup  red  table  wine 

Place  sliced  onion  in  bottom  of  a 
crockpot.  Add  woodchuck  pieces 
and  remaining  ingredients.  Cover 
and  cook  on  LOW  heat  for  8  to  10 
hours  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Thick- 
en sauce  with  1  or  2  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  an  equal 
amount  of  cold  water.  Serve  wood- 
chuck pieces  over  hot  spaghetti. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes 

6  medium  tomatoes 

1  package  (6V4  ounces)  Stove  Top 
Savory  Herb  Stuffing  Mix 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
cut  up 

1/2  cup  shredded  mozzarella  cheese 
V4  cup  grated  parmesan  cheese 

Slice  off  tops  of  tomatoes;  remove 
seeds  and  pulp,  leaving  V^-inch 
shells.  Drain  shells  on  paper  towels. 
Place  shells  in  greased  shallow  bak- 
ing dish.  Chop  pulp,  drain  and  re- 
serve. Mix  1  cup  water,  contents  of 
vegetable /seasoning  packet  and 
butter  in  bowl.  Add  Vi  cup  moz- 
zarella cheese  to  stuffing  mixture. 
Stir  in  stuffing  mixture  and  reserved 
pulp.  Let  stand  5  minutes.  Spoon 
stuffing  mixture  into  tomato  shells 
and  sprinkle  grated  parmesan 
cheese  over  stuffed  tomatoes.  Bake 
in  a  preheated  400°F.  oven  for  20 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Serves  6. 


Cool  Cucumber  Salad 

1  cup  plain  lowfat  yogurt 

2  tablespoons  thinly  sliced  scallions 
1  tablespoon  vegetable  oil 

1  tablespoon  lemon  or  lime  juice 
1  tablespoon  minced  fresh  parsley 

1  teaspoon  honey  or  sugar 

Salt,  ground  pepper  and  paprika  to 
taste 

2  cups  thinly  sliced  cucumber 

In  medium-sized  bowl,  combine 
yogurt,  scallions,  oil,  lemon  juice, 
and  parsley.  Stir  in  honey  and  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika. 
Add  sliced  cucumber  and  toss  gen- 
tly. Serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  Serves  4. 

Triple  Berry  Pudding  Dessert 

1  package  (3  ounces)  ladyfingers, 
split 

2  cups  cold  milk 

2  packages  (4-serving  size)  vanilla 
flavor  instant  pudding  and  pie 
filling 

2  cups  thawed  whipped  topping 

3  cups  assorted  berries  (raspberries, 
blueberries,  sliced  strawberries) 

Line  bottom  and  sides  of  a  2- 
quart  serving  bowl  with  ladyfin- 
gers. Pour  milk  into  a  large  bowl. 
Add  pudding  mixes.  Beat  with  wire 
whisk  for  2  minutes.  Gently  stir  in 
whipped  topping.  Spoon  into  la- 
dyfinger-lined  bowl.  Using  back  of 
spoon,  spread  pudding  mixture  to 
form  a  depression  in  center.  Spoon 
berries  into  center  of  pudding  mix- 
ture. Refrigerate  2  hours  or  until 
ready  to  serve.  Serves  10.  □ 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


by  Spike  Knuth 


The 
Barn  Swallow 


The  barn  swallow's  scientific 
name,  Hirundo  rustica, 
means  "swallow  of  the  country," 
and  it  is  indeed  that.  This  common 
bird  of  farms,  fields  and  parks  is 
what  most  people  picture  in  their 
minds  when  they  hear  the  word 
"swallow." 

It  is  a  common  sight  over  water  or 
fields,  slamming  low  in  swooping, 
twisting  and  turning  flight,  as  they 
capture  flying  insects  of  all  kinds, 
constantly  uttering  its  bubbly,  twit- 
tering calls.  This  is  the  swallow  with 
the  deeply  forked  tail,  from  which 
the  term  "swallow- tailed"  comes. 
The  upper-parts  of  the  adult  birds 


are  a  deep  blue-black,  with  its  fore- 
head and  throat  chestnut-colored 
and  its  breast  a  light  cinnamon. 
Young-of-the-year  are  lighter  col- 
ored and  have  shorter  tails. 

Barn  swallows  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  the  wing.  They  are 
powerful,  agile  fliers  with  deep, 
quick  wing  beats.  They  will  perch  to 
rest  in  marshes  on  tall  marsh  vegeta- 
tion, on  utility  wires,  fences  or  atop 
barn  and  house  roofs,  and  some- 
times on  pavement,  especially  on 
cold  days  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absorbed  heat.  It  also  comes  to  the 

ground  to  collect  mud  from  small 

puddles  of  water,  which  they 
form  into  mud  pellets  and  use  as 
building  material  for  their  nests. 
Using  grasses  or  bits  of  straw  to 
strengthen  the  mud,  they  build  in  all 
types  of  man-made  structures  in- 
cluding barns,  garages,  sheds, 
porches,  wharves,  piers,  boat  hous- 
es, bridges  and  culverts.  They  also 
build  in  caves,  and  crevices  of  rocky 
cliffs.  They  have  a  particular  liking 
for  feathers,  which  they  also  mix  in 
and  then  line  the  nest.  These  little 
birds  are  able  to  build  against  the 
smoothest  of  vertical  surfaces. 

While  the  first  brood  fledges,  the 
female  will  begin  a  second  brood, 
with  the  male  finishing  up  feeding 
duties.  In  some  cases  the  young 
from  the  first  brood  actually  assist  in 
feeding  the  second  brood.  Come 
August,  they  begin  to  stage,  gather- 
ing in  large  flocks  in  preparation  for 
their  southward  flight  to  the  Gulf 
with  most  birds  going  into  Central 
and  South  America.  However, 
breeding  birds  from  Canada  are 
often  migrating  through  Virginia  as 
late  as  November.  □ 
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Tie  W*fe> 

by  Col.  William  Olmsted  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 

Hurricanes  and  Other  High  Winds 


If  s  that  time  of  year  again,  and 
weather  experts  have  predicted  a 
bumper-crop  of  hurricanes  for  the 
East  Coast.  Hurricane  season,  which 
starts  June  1  and  runs  through 
November  30,  is  when  boaters 
should  take  the  time  to  prepare  for  a 
plan  of  action  to  secure  their  vessels, 
advises  Boat/U.S.  (Boat  Owners  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
perts are  predicting  that  this  may  be 
a  particularly  rough  year  here  in  Vir- 
ginia and  boaters  should  not  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  potential  for 
hurricanes  because  they  can  have 
devastating  results. 

Unlike  tornadoes,  which  can 
pop-up  in  a  very  short  time,  there  is 
usually  some  advance  warning 
when  a  hurricane  is  on  its  way. 
When  that  warning  is  received, 
there  may  be  insufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare  for  the  onslaught,  unless 
boaters  have  planned  ahead.  Be- 
cause boats  are  especially  vulnera- 
ble to  hurricane  forces,  such  as  wind 
and  water,  probable  damage  can  be 
reduced  considerably  with  prepara- 
tion. 

If  a  hurricane  is  headed  your  way 
here's  what  you  can  do: 

•  Use  duct  tape  and  plugs  to  seal 
hatches,  ports,  windows,  doors  and 
vents. 

•  At  a  dock,  make  the  lines  as 
long  as  possible  so  that  the  vessel 
can  rise  and  fall  with  the  water  level, 
add  chafe  protection,  set  the  extra 
anchors  and  install  the  extra  fenders. 
Use  new  nylon  line  if  possible. 

•  Take  electronics,  valuable 
equipment,  important  documents 
and  anything  else  off  the  boat  that 
you  don't  want  to  get  wet. 


•  Storage  ashore  is  best  if  boats 
are  small  enough  to  bring  onto  dry 
land.  Boats  should  be  put  in  areas 
where  they  will  get  the  best  protec- 
tion from  the  wind  and  falling  tree 
limbs. 

•  Outboard  motor  boats  on  trail- 
ers should  have  weight  increased  by 
inserting  the  drain  plugs  and  then 
pouring  water  into  the  bilge  with  a 
garden  hose.  Wood  blocks  should 
also  be  placed  between  the  trailer's 
frame  and  springs  to  support  the 
added  weight. 

•  Inboard  boats  with  engines 
should  have  drain  plugs  removed  to 
prevent  damage  by  flooding. 

•  Crowded  harbors  may  not  be 
the  best  place  for  a  boat  during  a 
hurricane,  chances  of  other  boats 
breaking  loose  and  crunching  into 


your  boat  is  probable.  Also,  water 
can  sometimes  be  blown  completely 
out  of  a  harbor  leaving  vessels  sit- 
ting on  the  bottom  in  sand  or  worse, 
rocks. 

•  Finally,  GO  HOME!  No  one 
should  stay  aboard  a  boat  during  a 
hurricane.  In  a  hurricane  boats  are 
probably  the  most  vulnerable  ob- 
jects around  and  are  subject  to  heavy 
damage. 

•  Insurance  companies  should 
be  notified  as  soon  as  possible  if 
there  is  hurricane  damage. 

For  a  free  copy  of  a  Boat/US 
guide  to  preparing  boats  for  a  hurri- 
cane, call  1-800-274-4877.  For  the  lat- 
est official  hurricane  advisories  from 
the  National  Hurricane  Center,  call 
1-900-933-2628.  Calls  cost  $.98  cents 
a  minute  and  average  three  minutes. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Want  To  Get 
Really  Wild? 


Order  your 

1 998-1 999 

Virginia  Wildlife 

Calendar! 


If  you're  looking  for  informa- 
tion on  hunting,  fishing  and 
the  outdoors  then  you'll  want 
to  order  the  new  1 998- 1 999 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar. 

Whether  it's  Finding  out  when  bald 
eagles  gather  on  the  James  River, 
or  when  deer  lose  their  antlers,  the 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  helps  put 
the  wild  back  into  wildlife.  No  other 
calendar  gives  you  so  much  for  so 
little.  Interesting  facts,  special 
events,  award-winning  photogra- 
phy, natural  history  of  animals  in 
Virginia,  plus  a  guide  to  knowing 
the  best  times  to  hunt,  fish  and 
watch  wildlife. 

Remember  our  special  1 998- 1 999 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  starts  in 
September  and  runs  through  next 
August.  So,  hurry!  Supplies  are 
limited. 

At  only  $6.50  each,  you'll  want 
them  for  your  home,  office,  friends 
and  relatives. 

Order  yours  today!  See  the  gray 
order  card  inside  for  details. 
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register  to  hunt  migratory  game  birds 
in  Virginia.  To  register,  hunters  must 
call  1-800-WETLAND 
( 1-800-938-5263).  You  will  be  asked 
to  provide  your  name,  address  and 
/  answer  a  few  short  questions  about 

past  hunting  success.  This  is  a 
mandatory  program  for  all  migratory 
game  bird  hunters.  Please  help  us 


